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ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEXAGESIMAL SYSTEM OF NUMERATION 


HILpEGARD LEWyY 
CINCINNATI 


In a study entitled Sketch of a History of the 
Sexagesimal System,’ Thureau-Dangin expressed 
the opinion that ‘ the sexagesimal system had been 
the common and exclusive mode of numeration 
with the Sumerians, that is with the predecessors 
of the Babylonians.’ * He based this opinion upon 
the evidence that the oldest written records hitherto 
excavated in Babylonia make use of the sexagesimal 
mode of numeration. Yet, he was forced to admit 
that the system of measures occurring in these 
archaic texts is not based on the sexagesimal 
system. Such a divergency between the numeral 
and the metrological system of a nation is not a 
unique occurrence. In measuring time, for in- 
stance, all modern peoples adhere even today to 
the Babylonian sexagesimal system which has been 
abandoned for about two thousand years as a mode 
of numeration. There are further certain current 
Anglo-Saxon measures which, being subdivided in 
accordance with the Latin duodecimal system,' 
likewise perpetuate an obsolete mode of numera- 
tion. Judging by these modern analogies, one 
might be tempted to conclude that the Sumero- 
Babylonians received their measures from a foreign 
population much as we inherited our measures of 
time from the Babylonians and the duodecimal 
subdivisions from the Romans. In order to deter- 
mine whether or not this reasoning from analogy is 
justified, we must first attempt to establish the 
principle on which the various sets of Sumero- 
Babylonian measures are based. 


1. THE INTERCONNECTION BETWEEN THE VARIOUS 
SETS OF MEASURES 


The weights represent the only series of Baby- 
lonian measures conceived in strict accordance with 


* Osiris 7 (Brugis, 1939), 95-141. 

* See loc. cit. 95. 

* Both the words ounce (from Old French unce) and 
inch (Old English ynce) are derived from the Latin 
uncia, a term denoting the twelfth part of those measures 
which one was accustomed to divide into twelve sub- 
units. As is well known, the pound troy-weight actually 
contains 12 ounces, and the foot, the basic measure of 
length, is divided into 12 inches. 


the sexagesimal system. With regard to their 
origin, we can do no better than quote the per- 
tinent remarks made by Thureau-Dangin in his 
afore-cited study : * ‘ The natural measure of weight 
seems to have been that which constitutes the 
normal load of a man. . . . Apparently, the need 
for a smaller and a more precise unit of weight 
made itself felt only at the time when the metals 
came into general use and became an article of 
trade. Only at that time, one was compelled to 
construct the first balances, to use the first weights 
and to establish a fixed ratio between the old 
“load” and the new, purely conventional, unit, 
which one called by the name of mana, “a mina.” 
The secondary character of the mina is clearly indi- 
cated by the fact that the Sumerian script has no 
ideogram to represent this unit. One wrote pho- 
netically ma-na. If one assumed a sexagesimal 
ratio between the “load ” (that is the talent) and 
the mina, it was doubtless due to the fact that the 
number 60 was already the base of numeration.’ 
As in the archaic Babylonian texts weights do 
actually not occur (in a primitive society, all the 
necessities of daily life are determined either by 
measures of capacity ® or by other criteria °), our 
attempt at discovering the principle underlying 
the oldest Sumero-Babylonian series of measures 
can leave aside this youngest of the various sets. 

The measures of volume need not be included 
either in our investigation. For they were derived 
from the measures of surface in the following 
manner: each surface-measure was conceived as 
the base of a rectangular parallelepiped the height 


*See loc. cit. 110. 

5Grain, oil, milk, butter, fruit, spices, and most of 
the other staple foods were not weighed but measured 
in units of capacity. Even today, farmers in backward 
regions prefer to sell products such as grain, potatoes, 
apples, etc., by the peck or the bushel rather than by 
the pound or the ton. 

* Animals for slaughter, for example, were usually 
not defined according to their weight, as they are today, 
but according to their age; see, e.g. the passages from 
texts from Nuzi listed by D. Cross, Movable Property in 
the Nuzi Documents, Am. Or. Series, no. 10 (New Haven, 
1937) 16. 
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of which, common to all the measures thus consti- 
tuted, was equal to one cubit,’? the name of the 
measure of volume being identical with that of the 
surface-unit on which it was based. Therefore all 
the conclusions reached in the following pages with 
regard to the measures of surface apply automatic- 
ally to the measures of volume. Thus there remain 
but the measures of capacity, of surface, and of 
length from which we can derive any conclusions 
about the mode of numeration customary among 
the oldest inhabitants of Babylonia. Measures of 
capacity and of surface are, in fact, likely to go 
back to the very beginning of agricultural and, 
therefore, of civilized life; the former because, as 
was mentioned before, most of the basic food pro- 
ducts were measured in units of capacity, and the 
latter because, as soon as man began to till the 
soil, he was compelled to settle the boundaries of 
the area under cultivation and to establish the 
ratio between the area of land he tilled and the 
grain sown and harvested. Now the determination 
of surfaces is easy so long as the area to be meas- 
ured is of rectangular shape. There is no reason 
to doubt that even the earliest farmers of the 
ancient Near East were able to compute the area 
of a rectangular field by counting their steps when 
walking along and across. By the two numbers 
thus obtained the surface could unequivocally be 
expressed in terms of a measure of length, the 
step. However, being dependent for the success 
of their agricultural operations upon the irregular 
courses of rivers and rivulets, the ancient farmers 
were soon confronted with the problem of deter- 
mining the area of fields of irregular shape. An 
indication to the effect that here again the primi- 
tive farmer had first recourse to the measures of 
length is contained in the Middle Babylonian texts 
from Nuzi which, as is well known, reflect the 
habits of a population that had settled down to 


7This Babylonian principle of deriving the measures 
of volume from the measures of surface was first estab- 
lished by Thureau-Dangin, Zeitschr. f. Ass. 15 (1900) 
112 ff. As I pointed out in JAOS 67 (1947) 311f., the 
same method was used by the Babylonians in construct- 
ing cylindrical vessels serving as measures of capacity: 
all qii-vessels had the same height of + cubit, and only 
the radius of their bottom varied in accordance with 
the capacity of the cylinder. As a noted Assyriologist 
expressed to me his doubts about the likelihood of this 
result, it is perhaps not superfluous to call attention to 
the complete parallelism existing, at least in this respect, 
between the measures of capacity and the measures of 
volume. 


agricultural life only a few generations previously.® 
In order to illustrate the manner in which the 
Hurrians of Nuzi proceeded, we quote from the 
tablet N IV 403 where a plot of land is determined 
as follows: °18 i-na am-ma-at-ti i-na [e-li-en] “u 
26 i-na (am-)ma-at-ti [i-na Su]-pa-al 8 36 i-na 
(am-)ma-at-[ti] t-na tl-ta-an-nu . . . 2° 36 1-na 
[am ]|-ma-ti i-na su-ta-an “naphar 1 ma-ti 1[6] 
i-na am-ma-at-ti 12hu-ub-ba-al( !)-[li] u-Se-el-wu-t, 
“618 cubits at the [upper (end) ], 7and 26 cubits 
[at the l]ower (end), ®and 36 cubit[s] at the 
north(ern end) ... . 2° and 36 [cu]bits at the 
south(ern end), “altogether 12 they measured 111 
hundred and [six]teen cubits !of outer boun- 
dar[y].’® In other words, at least some of the 


§ Evidence to this effect is found, inter alia, in the 
names of the larger and smaller landed estates situated 
in and around the Hurrian city of Nuzi. As I pointed 
out in Orientalia 11 (1942) 213, 302, 323 with note 4, 
and 333 with note 3, each of these properties was given 
the name of the first member of the family who settled 
there; and in all those cases in which we are in a 
position to reconstruct the family-trees it is manifest 
that no more than three generations separate those 
family eponyms who gave their names to the estates 
from those who appear as acting persons in the Nuzi 
texts. 

® An unsuccessful attempt at analyzing the term ub- 
ballu, ‘outer boundary,’ was made by Koschaker, Zeit- 
schr. f. Ass. 48.184f. The root §-b-l is used elsewhere in 
Akkadian to denote a ‘snare,’ i.e. a line which is laid 
around something. Hence Wubballu may well be assumed 
to have originally denoted a line which was laid around 
a field in order to measure its perimeter and to have 
eventually developed into a term for the perimeter 
itself. If this is so, our word is connected both etymolo- 
gically and with regard to its meaning with Hebrew 
2236 which, as is well known, developed from the 
notion ‘measuring line’ into a designation of that 
which is measured with a measuring line, viz., real 
estate property. 

As regards the form of Akkadian Qubballu, it is a 
quttél-formation in which the length of the second vowel 
is replaced by gemination of the following consonant; 
owing to the same quantitative metathesis, the Nuzi 
texts write not iltdnu, ‘north,’ but il-ta-an-nu (see, 
e.g. 1. 8 of the passage quoted in the text) just as 
they use hul-la-an-nu (e.g. H XIII 187, 3; H XIII 63, 3; 
H XIII 152, 2; 7) instead of buldnu, ‘ multicolored sash.’ 
Among various analogous quttdl-formations we refer 
especially to Arabic subbak, ‘ grate,’ quoted by Brockel- 
mann, Grundriss der vergleichenden Grammatik der 
semitischen Sprachen, vol. I (Berlin, 1908), p. 362. 

In order to invalidate the doubts expressed by von 
Soden apud Koschaker, loc. cit. 185, as to the feasibility 
of connecting bubballu with the Arabic root h-b-l, it 
suffices to refer to the material discussed by J. Lewy 
(The Old West Semitic Sun God Hammu, Hebrew Union 
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Nuzian farmers appear to have known no better 
way of determining the area of an irregular qua- 
drangle than measuring its four sides and thus 
finding the ‘ outer boundary.’ 

However, the ancients could not fail to notice 
that the same four sides could enclose an unlimited 
number of quadrangles of different shape and size, 
and that a fifth quantity was necessary unequivo- 
cally to determine the irregular field. Thus we find 
in all periods covered by cuneiform literature texts 
defining land in the following manner: so and so 
many units of length at the northern end, so and 
so many at the eastern end, so and so many at the 
southern end, so and so many at the western end: 
its area (egelsu or, in Sumerian, a-sd-bi) is so and 
so many units of surface.*° Hence the question 
arises as to how in these cases the area was found. 
Thureau-Dangin** and Colonel Allotte de la 
Fuye,’* in analyzing respectively the pertinent 
material from the time of the Third Dynasty of Ur 
and from the Pre-Sargonic period, pointed out 
that the ancients inscribed in, or described about, 
the irregular quadrangle a rectangle the area of 
which they determined by measuring its length and 
its width. As in the case of an inscribed rectangle 
the product of these two dimensions is smaller 
than the actual area of the irregular field, they 
added to it a quantity designated as bar, which 
term, according to Thureau-Dangin, means ‘ bor- 
dure’ and therefore denotes the area of the irre- 


College Annual 18 [1944], p. 433), who also calls my 
attention to the fact that >, ‘to till the soil,’ ap- 
pears in Akkadian as bardiu ‘to plant’ (see Jensen, 
KB VI, 1, p. 494) and eréSu (Delitzsch, HWB 140»). 
Von Soden’s proposed translation of bubballu by ‘ im Gan- 
zen’ is refuted by the afore-cited passage of the text N 
IV 403, where a Hurrian word for ‘sum total’ in 
addition to the Akkadian napbar (in 1. 11) would be 
pleonastic and senseless. On the conjoint occurrence of 
bubballu and liwitu, ‘ perimeter,’ see below, note 13, in 
fine. 

*°TIn order to illustrate the point, we refer to one 
example from the Old Akkadian and to one from the 
Neo-Babylonian period: See Meek, Excavations at Nuzi 
III, Old Akkadian, Sumerian, and Cappadocian Texts 
from Nuzi, Harvard Semitic Series, vol. X (hereafter 
quoted as H X) (Cambridge, 1935) no. 25, rev., col. III, 
ll. 7-8, and ll. 1-19 of the text B. M. 2. 78-11-7 (published 
by Strassmaier, Inschriften von Nabonidus, Kénig von 
Babylon [Leipzig, 1889] no. 203) dated for Nabii-na’id’s 
fifth regnal year. 

1 See Zeitschr. f. Ass. 11 (1896) 428ff., and Rev. 
d@’Ass. 4 (1898) 81, note 2. 

*° See Rev. d’Ass. 12 (1915) 117 ff. 


gular strips of land surrounding the central rect- 
angle.1* If the rectangle was described about the 


13 Koschaker, in his afore-cited discussion of the term 
bubballu, rejects the translation of this word by ‘ péri- 
métre’ which was first proposed by E.-M. Cassin (L’adop- 
tion &@ Nuzi [Paris, 1938], p. 9, note 2, and p. 214, note 
on ll. 7-8) on the grounds that ‘ seine Kumulierung mit 
limitu “ Umfang” bedenklich macht, da neben diesem 
Worte buppalla in der vermuteten Bedeutung iiberfliissig 
wire.’ As this opinion is, at least in part, based on a 
faulty reading and restoration of ll. 5f. of the text H IX 
21, it is necessary first to restore this passage; it reads as 
follows: bitdtibia me . . . 692 i-na am-ma-ti 7% ma-la 
u-ti mi-in-dd-st-nu 8hu-ub-bal-la. That Koschaker’s res- 
toration and reading 92 i-na am-ma-ti [li-me-is-su-nu] 
7 ma-la ammatiti mi-in-dd-sti-nu 8hu-up-pal-la are in- 
correct, follows from the following parallel passages: 
H XIII 161, ll. 11 ff.: 25 i-na am-ma-ti mu-ra-ak-su-nu 
12i8-tu il-ta-ni 25 i-na am-ma-ti 13mu-ra-ak-8u-nu i8s-tu 
su-ta-ni 148 i-na am-ma-ti a ma-la w-ti 15ru-pu-us-sti-nu 
is-tu sa-ad-da-ni 168 i-na am-ma-ti &u ma-la w-ti 1718-tu 
sa-ap-la-ni; N III 317, 1. 10: 2 am-ma-ti & ma-lu-ti; N 
III 312, 1. 11: 1 st-b[a]-ra 8a 2 am-ma-ti &% ma-lu-ti. A 
comparison of these three passages makes it clear (1) 
that ma-lu-ti is a contracted variant of ma-la 1u-ti, 
whence Koschaker’s reading ammatiti is out of the ques- 
tion, and (2) that w-ti is a subdivision of the ammatu, 
‘cubit.’ As the measure uti occurs in each of the four 
passages with the numeral mala, ‘one’ (see my discus- 
sion of this numeral in Orientalia 11 [1942] 336, note 
1), it is equally manifest that the cubit contained only 
two or perhaps three uti-units. Now Thureau-Dangin 
has published a metrological list described by him as ‘un 
petit texte d’Assour’ (Rev. d’Ass. 23 [1926] 33f.) in 
which the entry 15 ubdndti (i.e. half a cubit), is pro- 
vided with a gloss consisting in a bisyllabie word a-[]. 
Since, as is well known, numerous Hurrian words and 
names penetrated into the Assyrian vocabulary, we have 
no reason to doubt that in A&SSir half a cubit was re- 
ferred to under the Hurrian designation uti. As else- 
where in cuneiform literature half a cubit was called 
Su-bad, or in Akkadian idu (see, e.g. the Old Assyrian 
text CCT IV 44», ll. 17 ff.), one might be inclined to 
consider Hurrian uti the equivalent of Akkadian idu. 
This view is well compatible with the Hurro-Sumerian 
vocabulary published by Thureau-Dangin (Syria 12 
[1931], pp. 234 ff. and pls. L-LII), where, in col. IV, 
1. 15, a Hurrian term ut-hbu-ru is identified with Su- 
merian @ which, in turn, corresponds to Akkadian idu. 
As -bu-ru is an accumulation of suffixes occurring not 
infrequently in Hurrian nouns (besides the two examples 
cited by Speiser, AASOR 20 [1940-41] p. 130, see 
awile-li-es-ti-ib-hu-ri H XIII 45, 1. 6; salis-ki-bu-ru H 
XIII 208, 1. 6; is-ku-us-bu-ra H XIII 288, ll. 6 and 7; 
kas-ri-bu-ri H XIII 323, 1. 24; pa-bu-ru H XIII 31, Il. 
13 and 18), a derivative of the stem ut- would actually 
have the same value as Akkadian idu. If this is so, the 
expression uti which occurs so frequently in the exchange 
documents from Nuzi (for references and variants see 
my discussion of the pertinent texts in Orientalia 11 
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irregular quadrangle, a number corresponding to 
the area lying between the perimeters of the former 
and the latter was subtracted from the surface of 
the rectangle. Yet, the question still remains to 
be answered as to how the area of these outer strips 
was measured, particularly if they were not in- 
cluded between straight lines. The answer to this 
question is suggested by the afore-cited Neo-Baby- 
lonian text from the time of Nabii-na’id, in which 
the land in question is measured in qi and akédlu, 
which means in units that are capacity as well as 
surface measures. The habit, which the Neo-Baby- 
lonians shared with the Assyrians and other Se- 
mitie peoples, of using identical terms for the 
measures of capacity and of surface is explained 
by the Arab lexicographers, who define as a unit 
of surface the area of land sown with the unit of 
capacity.‘* In fact, the area of a field can easily 
be determined by measuring the amount of grain 
with which it is seeded, provided a certain ratio 
between seed-grain and area is generally agreed 
upon. That this was actually done follows from 


[1942] pp. 314f. and particularly p. 314, notes 2 and 
3) may well be identified with the name of the measure 
here under discussion because, as I pointed out ibidem, 
p. 315, the uti as given in addition to a plot of land 
exchanged against another parcel virtually amounts to 
a remuneration for labor. Uti, therefore, would have the 
same double meaning characteristic of Akkadian idu 
which, as is well known, denotes not only ‘ hand,’ ‘ side,’ 
and the like, but also ‘ remuneration for labor.’ 

Since, if correctly read and interpreted, H IX 21, ll. 
5 ff., no less than the above-quoted lines of N IV 403, 
shows that hubballu and liwitu, ‘ perimeter,’ are inter- 
changeable terms, it remains to discuss the meaning of 
those passages in which the two expressions are used. 
As an example, we quote ll. 7 f. of the text N III 265: 
bitdtihi-a mek 1 ma-at 36 i-na am-ma-ti 8li-wi-is-sé-nu a-na 
bu-ub-ba-al-li, ‘houses, 1 hundred 36 cubits 8is their 
perimeter at the outer boundary.’ The meaning of this 
definition becomes clear in the light of the evidence dis- 
cussed by Thureau-Dangin and Colonel Allotte de la 
Fuye: if the Nuzians had in mind a rectangle that was 
inscribed in the area of the irregular plot of land (in 
fact, the house itself is likely to have formed such a 
rectangle), they were fully justified in making a dis- 
tinction between the perimeter of that rectangle and the 
‘outer boundary’ of the irregular territory. 

14 For some references see Lane, s. v. gle, >, etc. 
Lacheman (apud Starr, Nuzi, vol. I [Cambridge, 1939] 
532), who believes that the surface measure iméru used 
by the people of Nuzi was so named because ‘a donkey 
(iméru) could plough it in one day,’ seems to be un- 
aware of the fact that the homonymity of measures of 
surface and of capacity is not a peculiarity of the 
Nuzi region. 


the fact, to be discussed in greater detail below, pp. 
8 f., that a constant rate of seeding was in use 
in Babylonia for centuries if not for millennia. 
From one of the texts dealing with this rate’ it 
can be inferred that this most simple method of 
determining the area of an irregular field without 
any geometrical computations was applied as fol- 
lows: the land was furrowed with rows the spacing 
of which corresponded to a standard generally ac- 
cepted; equally conventional was the amount of 
seed to be shed in the furrow per unit of length. 
The amount of grain thus used on the plot in 
question, when divided by the standard amount 
sown per unit of surface, directly furnished the 
area of the field measured in units of surface. Fur- 
ther evidence of the use of this method is provided 
by the fact, to which Deimel called attention,’® 
that in a period as early as that attested by the 
Fara texts, the plough was provided with a gradu- 
ated funnel from which, if the plough was moved at 
a speed nearly constant, a constant stream of grain 
was shed into the furrow. 

We thus realize that the archaic measures of 
surface are dependent upon the measures of length, 
on the one hand, but, to an even larger extent, upon 
the measures of capacity. It is, therefore, necessary 
to analyze these two sets of Sumerian measures in 
order to get some insight into the original Sumerian 
mode of numeration. 


2. THE MEASURES OF CAPACITY 


To be sure, we have no written records taking 
us back to the time when the first plough furrowed 
the soil of Assyria and Babylonia and when, there- 
fore, the first measures of surface were created. 
But the archaic texts recently excavated in Baby- 
lonia furnish some significant information about 
the history of the Assyrian and Babylonian meas- 
ures, because they acquaint us with a far earlier 
stage in their development than do the cuneiform 
texts known hitherto. Thureau-Dangin, the first 
savant to examine the measures of capacity occur- 
ring in the archaic texts from Gemdet Nasr,’’ 
noticed that the relation obtaining between these 
units was a decimal rather than a sexagesimal one. 
P. E. van der Meer who, some years later, published 
seventeen of these semi-pictographic texts acquired 





15 W.-B. 170; see below, p. 8 with note 41. 

16 See Sumerisches Lexikon, vol. I (Rome, 1928), no. 
72,. 3. 

17 See Rev. d’Ass. 24 (1927) 29. 
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by him from a dealer was able to show that the 
four measures of capacity occurring in his tablets 
were to each other in the relation of 1:10:100: 
300.18 This relation suggested to him that the 
smallest and the largest of the four units were 
the gi (Sumerian sila) and the kurru (Sum. gur) 
the ratio of which is known to have been 1: 300 
from the Old Babylonian down to the Kassite 
period.’® Since, so far as we can see, the measure 
ga remained the same throughout the millennia 
covered by the extant Assyro-Babylonian texts,?° 
van der Meer’s identification of the smallest of the 
four archaic measures with the gi would imply 
that the two intermediate measures of 10 and 100 
qui, respectively, are the situ (Sumerian ban) and 
the iméru (of which measure no Sumerian equiva- 
lent is known from later sources). As, further- 
more, the archaic system of measures inferred by 
van der Meer occurs not only in the tablets from 
the north-Babylonian site of Gemdet Nasr (located, 
as Thureau-Dangin puts it, en pays d’Accad,”* 
i.e. in the Semitic part of Babylonia) but also in 
the somewhat older inscriptions excavated as far 
south as Uruk,”* and as the language used in the 
texts is definitely Sumerian,”* we realize that the 
decimal gi-situ-iméru-system of measures of ca- 


18 See Rev. d’Ass. 33 (1936) 185 ff.; van der Meer 
based his conclusions upon the additions carried out in 
the tablets nos. 1, 2, and 3 of his collection. He might 
have used his text no. 6 as well, for there, too, the sum 
total (inscribed on the reverse) of the items listed on 
the obverse confirms the correctness of his result. 

1° Contrary to the opinion expressed by various Assyri- 
ologists, the kurru of 300 qi was not created by Sulgi 
but had been in use for many centuries prior to the 
Third Dynasty of Ur. Evidence to this effect will be 
submitted in a forthcoming paper On Some Metrological 
Peculiarities of the Old Akkadian Texts from Nuzi. 

2° See my pertinent remarks in JAOS 64 (1944) 65 ff. 

21 See Rev. d’Ass. 27 (1930) 119. 

22 See Falkenstein, Archaische Texte aus Uruk, Aus- 
grabungen der Deutschen Forschungsgemeinschaft in 
Uruk-Warka, vol. II (Berlin and Leipzig, 1936), plates 
207 f., signs nos. 908 ff. 

*8 Evidence to the effect that the language of the 
Gemdet Nasr texts is Sumerian was presented by Falken- 
stein, op. cit. p. 38. Even more conclusive proof is con- 
tained in the tablets W. 1926, nos. 638 and 583 (pub- 
lished by Langdon, OECT 7 [Oxford, 1928] pl. XXVII, 
nos. 99 and 100). In both of these texts that side of a 
rectangle which is vertical to the side faced by the on- 
‘-oker is denoted by the vertical wedge (see no. 638, col. 
II, cases 1, 2, 3, and 4; no. 583, col. II, cases 1, 2, 4, 
and 5). As is well known, later Sumerian and Baby- 
lonian texts define this same dimension by the sign US. 
Now the ‘vertical’ side of a rectangle is not the only 


pacity, which is well known from the Nuzi texts 
and from Assyrian sources,** was originally com- 
mon to Sumerians and Semites. Whereas in As- 
syria and the regions dependent upon it the decimal 
qii-iméru set remained in use in its original form, 
it underwent significant changes on the soil of 
Babylonia. The most noteworthy among these 
changes is the addition of a unit of 300 qi which, 
at first sight, appears to represent a break with 
the strictly decimal order governing the primary 
set of measures. The origin of this unit is eluci- 
dated by the fact that a measure containing 30 qi, 


or + kurru, named in Akkadian the simdu, was 


widely used throughout the ancient Near EKast.”° 
It is equally significant that, according to Falken- 
stein, the archaic texts from Warka mention not 
only the measure of 300 units, but also a larger 
one containing 3000 units.”® It is, therefore, mani- 
fest that the ancient inhabitants of Babylonia 
eventually created, after the pattern of the decimal 
qu-stitu-iméru-system of 1, 10, and 100 qu a 


notion in the expression of which the vertical wedge 
= G/S) and the sign US are interchangeable: each of 
them was employed to denote Akkadian birku (see the 
evidence discussed by Thureau-Dangin, Rev. d’Ass. 25 
[1928] 120, note 1), awilw (on the vertical wedge in 
this sense see Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit. 120; for US = 
awilu see Meissner, SAI, no. 3422), and Sussu (Thureau- 
Dangin, loc. cit. 119, note 2, and p. 188; cf. Deimel, 
Sum. Lex. vol. II, no. 211, 35). This interchangeability 
of the two signs is not surprising since, as Deimel re- 
marks (op. cit., vol. IV, no. 480, 14), ws is a dialectal 
variant of ges, the value common to the signs G/S and 
US in the aforementioned terms for ‘ knee,’ ‘man,’ and 
the numeral ‘ sixty.’ Hence it is manifest that the sign 
GiS, when used for the ‘ vertical’ side of a rectangle, 
renders the same word gis or ges > e§ > us which the 
later texts write with the sign US. Accordingly, the 
language of the Gemdet Nasr tablets is Sumerian. 

24 Evidence for the use of the qi@ and the iméru in the 
Old Assyrian period will be submitted in a forthcoming 
paper on The Old Assyrian Measures of Capacity. 

25 The measure simdu is best known from the kudurrus 
of the Kassite period. For its occurrence in the Old 
Assyrian texts from Kiiltepe see the paper quoted in the 
preceding footnote. 

26 In discussing the question as to why, in the archaic 
system of measures of capacity, the measure of 100 units 
is followed by one containing 300 and not 1000 units, 
Falkenstein (op. cit., p. 49) remarks: ‘ Damit kann man 
aber die Wahl der 300 als Stufe innerhalb der dezimalen 
Reihe nicht erklairen, zumal die niachsthéhere Einheit 
(nach Text Nr. 285 I 1) anscheinend das Zehnfache von 
300 ist.’ Unfortunately, the reproduction of his text no. 
285 (pl. 19) is so unclear that I am unable to recognize 
on which combination of numbers the editor based this 
statement. 
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secondary set of measures of capacity containing 
the units 1 simdu, 10 simdu (= 1 kurru), and 100 
simdu. 

In order to understand why the unit simdu, 
much as originally the gi, was chosen as the basis 
of a set of measures of capacity, we turn to a 
number of economic texts which reveal the im- 
portance of the quantity of 30 qi@ of grain for the 
life of the inhabitants of Babylonia and Assyria. 
We begin with some texts from Nuzi because re- 
flecting, as was mentioned before, the civilization 
of a people which settled in the Fertile Crescent 
only a few generations prior to the drafting of the 
documents, they reveal conditions more closely re- 
sembling those which obtained among the earliest 
Babylonian farmers than do the contemporary and 
even some of the older texts left by the Semitic 
populations. The relevant records deal with the 
distribution of grain for the sustenance of various 
types of male and female household personnel 
(nis biti), whose food and clothing was provided 
by the bitu, or family, which they served. The 
tablet H XIII 406, for example, lists in ll. 1-14 
the names of fourteen women, and then states (in 
1. 15): naphar 14 sinnisatim? 20 (qi)?" ta-a-an 
ip[ru-si-na 1]-lig-qi-u. The text continues to 
enumerate, in ll. 16-29, the names of fourteen men 
of whom it is said in l. 30: 30 (qi) ta-a-an *ipra 
i-liq-qu-u. After having mentioned a number of 
persons who received smaller portions, the text 
finally states in 1. 47 that the rations listed were 
given to the nis biti of a certain town in the month 
of Sabiti. The tablet H XIII 451, in turn, lists 
in ll. 1-10 the names of ten men, each of whom was 
allotted 30 gé of grain, and specifies in ll. 11 ff. 
that these were the rations received by the herds- 
men of the royal prince Silwi-TeSup in one month. 
H XIII 322, a text recording the quantities of 
grain given out in one month ana akdli to various 
types of personnel, again contains a lengthy list of 
men who, with the exception of one, received 30 gi 
of grain per month.** This amount recurs so per- 
sistently in the texts dealing with the distribution 
of ipru*® that we cannot fail in taking 30 qi of 


*7 Whenever the Nuzi texts speak of ‘so and so many 
ge’u,’ the unnamed measure is the qi. 

28 The text H XIII 113 makes it clear that the male 
persons who received less than 30 qi per month were 
children; obviously in accordance with their age, they 
were allotted either 20, or 14, or 10 qi. 

2° Among further examples we list H XIII 320, ll. 32 
and 46-48; H XIII 323, ll. 28-31; H XIII 235, where 


grain for the monthly supply of food considered 
adequate by the Nuzians for an average working 
man. 

In other groups of texts the monthly rations 
vary in accordance with the social standing of 
the persons to whom they were allotted.*® To illu- 
strate this differentiation, we select some examples 
from the Old Akkadian texts excavated at Gasur- 
Nuzi; but we might as well quote texts from the 
time of the Third Dynasty of Ur or from the Old 
Babylonian period, because the conclusions to be 
derived from all these texts are exactly the same. 
The text H X 190 ** begins as follows: ‘11 (man) 
Buzi: 2 massiktu-units; 74 workers: 1 massiktu 
(each) ; 32 slaves: 1 simdu (each); 42 sons: 1 
simdu (each) ; 52 sons: 20 gi (each) ; §2 daughters: 
20 gi (each). 7-71 kurru, 4 massiktu-units, 20 
qti,*? of food. ®This (is) for 1 month.’ We thus 
learn that, in the Old Akkadian city of Gasur-Nuzi, 
1 simdu, or 30 qi, of grain per month was con- 
sidered the ration for slaves, while persons of 
higher social standing received twice that amount. 


again the ration for men is 30 qi, that for women 20 qi, 
and that for children 14 q@ or less. 

®°In the texts from the Yurrian city of Nuzi, only 
very high-ranking persons appear to have been granted 
rations above the average; in H XIII 77, for instance, 
each of the five royal princesses acknowledges the re- 
ceipt of a monthly quota of 30 qé@ of grain. H XIII 403, 
in turn, lists in ll. 1-19 a number of women, including 
the king’s five daughters, who received 30 gi, whereas 
those enumerated in ll. 20-31 were granted the usual 
ration for women, namely 20 qi. In other words, one and 
a half times the average appears to have been the 
maximum amount allotted to even the most exalted 
inhabitants of Nuzi. 

*1 Meek, op. cit., pl. LXXVI. 

82 Evidence to the effect that the kurru most fre- 
quently occurring in the Old Akkadian texts from Gasur- 
Nuzi was that containing 300 qi, or 5 maéssiktu-units, 
will be submitted in the paper quoted above, note 19. 
Rev., 1. 7 of our text, where the items listed on the 
obverse are summed up, confirms this result; for 2+4+ 
1+1+§+% massiktu-units, or 9} massiktu-units, equal 1 
kurru, 4 massiktu-units, and 20 qi, as stated in the 
text. Also rev., 1. 9, where the same persons’ food- 
allowance for 4 months, i.e. 4 times the quantity listed 
in rev., 1. 7, is computed, is in perfect agreement with 
the proportion 

kurru : massiktu : qi = 300:60:1. 

Four times 1 kurru, 4 massiktu-units, 20 qa is equal to 
4 kurru, 16 massiktu-units, 80 qi, which is 7 kurru, 2 
massiktu-units, 20 qi, as stated in the text.—I fail to 
understand how Meek, op. cit., pp. LI f., sub 190, com- 
puted 1008 qt for the simple sum and 4032 qd for its 
quadruple; when converted into qi, the numbers given 
in our text furnish 560 and 2240 qi, respectively. 
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That this discrimination was not an exception but 
the general rule is shown by the tablets H X 187 
and 188. The former text lists in obv., col. II, 
ll. 2-12, the names of nine individuals who are 
defined in 1. 13 as ‘ slaves’; each of them was ap- 
portioned 30 gi. Those of them who had sons 
were given, according to ll. 3 and 6, an additional 
amount of 10 ga for each son. In H X 188, obv., 
col. I, ll. 14 f.; col. II, 1. 20; col. III, ll. 5 and 
18; rev., col. IV, ll. 11 f. and 21, we likewise find 
persons who, qualified as ‘slaves,’ received 30 qi. 
Those men, on the other hand, who were granted 
1 massiktu, or 60 qi (H X 187, rev., col. IV, Il. 
2-13), belonged, according to H X 188, obv., col. 
I, ll. 10-13; col. II, ll. 2-4; 15-18; col. III, ll. 
14-17; rev., col. V, ll. 1-3, to the class of able- 
bodied workers referred to as gurus, i.e. literally, 
‘strong man.’ From H X 188 we learn in addition 
that, to judge by obv., col. IJ, 1. 13, the young son 
of a free worker was given the same quantity of 
grain as a slave-boy, namely 10 qi per month. In 
other words, we realize that the grain-ration of 30 
qu per month, or 1 qu per day, which was con- 
sidered normal among the Hurrian population of 
Middle Babylonian Nuzi was regarded as the ‘ slave 
ration’ by the Old Akkadian inhabitants of the 
same town. Since it is logical to assume that the 
Hurrian farmers at Nuzi and the slaves among the 
Babylonians worked as hard as other people and 
had, therefore, to be nourished sufficiently to main- 
tain their working capacity, the question arises as 
to the reason why one part of the population could 
live and labor on 30 qu of grain per month whereas 
another part needed 60 qi for its maintenance. 
Before entering into a discussion of this problem 
it is pertinent to state that 30 qi of barley per 
month, or 1 gi per day, provide an adequate 
amount of calories to a laborer living in the sub- 
tropical climate of the Near East. The nutritive 
value of 100 grammes of barley is about 326.60 
calories, that of 100 grammes of wheat about 
348.97 calories.** As 1 gi of barley weighs approxi- 


°° If the percentage of protein, fats, and carbohydrates 
contained in a certain food product is known, the energy 
value of 100 grammes is computed by means of the 
formula 


energy value of 100 grammes = 4.0 X protein + 9.3 X 
fats + 4.1 X carbohydrates. 
See D. W. Kent-Jones, Modern Cereal Chemistry3 (Liver- 


pool, 1939) 420. The pertinent values of barley and 
wheat are found ibidem, p. 458. 


mately 871 grammes,** its energy value amounts 
to 2845 calories, that of 1 qi of wheat to slightly 
more. Since, as we know from the Nuzi texts, the 
barley ration of 1 gi per day was supplemented 
by a certain amount of oil also distributed in 
monthly allotments, we come to the result that the 
‘slave ration’ of 1 qi of barley or wheat a day 
was sufficient to nourish a working man provided 
the full calorific value of the cereal was extracted. 
This was the case when, as was frequently done in 
the ancient Near East, the grain was roasted in 
the fire and then eaten without any further pro- 
cessing.** If, on the contrary, part of the nutritive 
value of the cereals was lost through milling, malt- 
ing, etc., the quantity of 1 qi per day was no 
longer sufficient. Hrozny pointed out that, in the 
case of emmer, 50 per cent of the grain was lost 
through husking; ** even though with wheat and 
barley the loss was not as considerable—in the 
modern milling process about 28 to 30 per cent of 
the grain are counted as offals **“—it must be taken 
into consideration that, in the manufacture of beer, 
as much as + of the grain is lost for human con- 
sumption.** We thus realize that those persons 
who received 30 qi of grain as their monthly 
ration were supposed to consume it without any 
further processing, whereas those who were allotted 
60 gi were accustomed to a more refined diet in 
which, however, less of the nutritive value of the 
grain was made available. The eating of grain 
without any processing other than roasting ob- 
viously being the most primitive manner of pre- 
paring human food from cereals, it is logical to 
assume that it is also the oldest way. In other 
words, we come to the conclusion that those ancient 
Assyrian and Babylonian farmers who first created 
and used the qi as a measure of capacity, con- 
sumed their grain in such a way that 1 qi a day, 
or 30 gi a month, provided an adequate amount of 
energy for a working man. If this is so, it becomes 
further manifest that the gi was chosen as the 


34 As I stated in JAOS 64 (1944) 66 with note 12, 
the weight of one hectoliter of Babylonian barley can 
be assumed to have been about 65 kilogrammes. 

55 See, e.g. S. R. Driver and H. A. White, The Book of 
Leviticus, The Polychrome Bible (Leipzig, 1904), p. 94 
ad Lev. 23. 14. 

8° See Das Getreide im alten Babylonien, Sitzungs- 
berichte der Kais. Akad. der Wiss. in Wien, Phil.-hist. 
Kl., vol. 173, 1 (Wien, 1913) 77. 

37 See Kent-Jones, op. cit., p. 4. 

*8 See Hrozny, op. cit. 146. 
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basic unit of capacity because it equaled the amount 
of grain eaten by an average man in a day; the 
simdu of 30 gi, in turn, was made the second and 
largr unit because it represented the quantity of 
grain eaten by a man in the larger unit of time, 
the month. 


3. THE MEASURES OF SURFACE 


As was intimated above, pp. 5 f., both the ga and 
the simdu eventually became the basis of a decimal 
system of measures, the primary set being the qi- 
situ-iméru-system comprising measures of 1, 10, 
and 100 qi, and the secondary being the simdu- 
kurru-10 kurru-system reckoning with units of 1, 
10, and 100 simdu. Whereas the Assyrian measures 
of surface were clearly dependent upon the primary 
qi-stitu-iméru-set of measures of capacity in the 
manner described above (viz., 1 qu of surface being 
the area sown with 1 gé of grain, etc.), the Baby- 
lonian surface measures are derived from the 
secondary simdu-kurru-set. Evidence to this effect 
is furnished by the rate of seeding customary in 
Babylonia at least until the Kassite period. In 
the Middle Babylonian texts, this rate is usually 
given as 1 simdu of grain per iki of land measured 
by the large cubit.*® As I have shown elsewhere,*° 
the same rate is recommended in the Sumerian 
text W.-B. 170," probably dating back to the time 
of the Third Dynasty of Ur.*? A much earlier use 
of that same Kassite rate of seeding is suggested 
by the evidence, alluded to above (p. 4 with note 
16), that at the time attested by the Fara texts a 
graduated funnel containing 30 units of grain was 
attached to the plough which, while furrowing the 
field, shed at the same time a constant amount of 
seed into the rows. As it is logical to assume that 


8° For some references see JAOS 64 (1944) 70, note 46. 

*°See p. 71 of the article quoted in the preceding 
footnote. 

41 Published by Langdon, OECT 1 (1923) plates 32-35. 

42 In this text, the rate of seeding is expressed in the 
measures customary at the time of the Third Dynasty 
of Ur and of the First Dynasty of Babylon: 1 musarim 
of land measured in small cubits was furrowed with 
eight rows, each of which received ow qa, or 1 akdlu, of 
grain. 1 musarim, accordingly, was sown with = qa, 
and 1 ika with 8°, or 42 qi. As the musarim measured 


60 : 
by the small cubit is to that measured by the large cubit 


in the relation of 1:4, it follows that, at the rate given 
40,9 


in W.-B. 170, the large iki would be sown with a> & 
30 qi, precisely as indicated in the texts from the 


Kassite period. 


the graduation of this funnel was chosen so as to 
indicate the amount of seed to be used per unit of 
surface, and since, as we have previously seen, the 
basic unit of capacity employed in the archaic texts 
was the qii,** we are entitled to conclude that, at a 
period as early as that reflected in the Fara texts, 
the unit of surface was sown with 30 qi, or 1 
simdu, of grain. As regards this unit of surface, 
it can be shown that prior to the Third Dynasty 
of Ur, the basic measure of area was the iki 
measured by the large cubit ** or the step,*® and not 
the homonymous measure referred to above, note 
42. Hence there remains no doubt that the ‘ Kas- 
site’ rate of seeding of 30 gi of grain per iki in 
large cubits actually represents the oldest ratio 
between seed-grain and area as yet traceable in 
Babylonian texts. 

If this is so, it becomes apparent that the basic 
unit of surface, the iki, can be defined as the area 
of land sown with 1 simdu of grain, much as the 
Nuzian iméru is determined as the area sown with 
1 iméru of grain. In view of this evidence, the 
question arises as to whether an equally simple 
relation obtains between the other archaic measures 
of surface and the remaining units of the simdu- 
kurru-set of measures of capacity. In a penetrating 
analysis of the measures of area occurring in the 
Gemdet Nasr tablet W. 1926, 583,4¢ Colonel Allotte 
de la Fuye (Rev. d’Ass. 27 [1930] 65 ff.) came to 
the following conclusion: The basic unit was the 
iki which was written with the numeral 1; it con- 
tained ten subdivisions, and each of these sub- 
divisions was divided into 10 musaré. A unit larger 
than the iki was the buru which, containing 18 
iki, was written, much as in the later Sumerian 
and Middle Babylonian texts,*? with the numeral 
10. A special sign having the value 10 times 10, or 


43 See above, p. 5. 

** Proof to this effect will be submitted in the paper 
quoted above, note 19. 

‘© That the ‘large cubit’ (of 75 centimeters length) 
represents the size of a step was stated by Thureau- 
Dangin, Rev. d’Ass. 18 (1921) 133. It is quite natural 
that, when referring to the dimensions of a field, the 
archaic texts use this unit rather than the ‘ small cubit’ 
(of 50 centimeters length) which corresponds to the 
length of a man’s forearm; for the primitive farmer 
who wants to determine the perimeter of his land, walks 
around it and counts his steps. Would he use the small 
cubit, he would have to kneel down in order to measure 
the dimensions of his field with his forearm. 

46 See above, note 23. 

47 See the next footnote. 
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100, denoted the unit 10 buru. It will be noted 
that the decimal relation obtaining between these 
archaic measures of surface is interrupted only by 
the ratio 18:1 of the buru and the iki. That this 
interruption is, however, secondary, and even later 
than the creation of the numeral symbols employed 
with reference to these measures follows from the 
use of the sign 10 for the unit burw and of the 
sign 100 for the unit 10 buru; for as the iki is 
expressed by the numeral 1, these writings indicate 
that at the time when the archaic script was first 
conceived, the buru was ten times as large as the 
ikt.4® Accordingly, we are compelled to admit that 
at a period probably antedating by many centuries 
the drawing up of the Gemdet Nasr tablets,*® the 
Babylonian measures of surface were to each other 
in the following relation: 


10 buru: buru: iki: 4. iki: musarim = 
100:10:1:% bo" 


If now the rate of seeding was 1 simdu per iki, 
the amount of grain used for seeding 1 archaic 
buru of 10 ikt% obviously was 10 simdu, or 1 kurru, 
while the seed-grain corresponding to the larger 
surface measure of 10 buru was equal to 10 kurru, 
or 3000 gi, which is, as was mentioned above, 
p. 5, the largest measure of capacity so far found 
in the archaic texts from Warka. In other words, 
we realize that the original Babylonian measures 
of surface iki, buru (= 10 tkt), 10 buru (= 100 
iki) are derived from the secondary set of measures 


‘8 It will be remembered that in the later Babylonian 
script the measure buru was written with an ideogram 
composed of the signs 10 and iki, thus making it per- 
fectly clear that the original value of the buru was 10, 
and not 18, iki. 

4° According to Falkenstein, op. cit., p. 14, the Gemdet 
Nasr tablets are at least one archaeological period 
younger than the most archaic texts from Warka (the 
latter belong to what Falkenstein calls stratum IV b, 
whereas the Gemdet Nasr texts correspond to stratum 
III). As measures of surface so far occur on only two 
unpublished tablets from the archaic strata at Warka 
(see p. 49 with note 1), and as Falkenstein fails to 
assign these two to any of his four strata, it is as yet 
impossible to determine whether the reform of the 
system of surface measures which fixed the buru at 18 
instead of 10 ikad postdates or antedates the IV b tablets 
from Warka. Yet, the comparative age and the contents 
of these two tablets would be of considerable interest, 
because the question as to whether the ratio buru: iki 
was, in the IV b tablets, 18:1 or 10:1 may well decide 
whether Falkenstein was correct in qualifying these 
latter texts as ‘am Anfang der Schrift’ (p. 23). 


of capacity (stmdu, kurru, 10 kurru) in exactly 
the same way as the Assyrian measures of surface 
qu, epinnu (= 10 qi), iméru (= 100 gi) are de- 
rived from the primary set of measures of capacity 
(qi, stitu, iméru). 


4. THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SEXAGESIMAL SyS- 
TEM OF NUMERATION 


As was intimated above, p. 5, in the archaic 
texts from Warka and Gemdet Nasr the two sets of 
measures of capacity (viz., the primary set based 
on the average man’s daily grain ration and the 
secondary based on a man’s monthly grain ration) 
were blended into one single system which, accord- 
ingly, comprised the following units: 


[1] 1 qu, 10 gi, 30 qu, 100 gi, 300 gu, 3000 qi. 


It will be noted that this combination exhibits one 
of the characteristic features of the subsequent 
Babylonian sexagesimal system of numeration, 
namely the introduction of a secondary unit (here 
30, in the later system 60) which, while not be- 
longing in the decimal system of powers of 10, 
was treated numerically in exactly the same man- 
ner as the unit 1. In fact, one might well imagine 
that the basic measures 1 gi and 1 simdu be writ- 
ten with the same symbol, and that also the 
measures 1 iméru and 10 kurru (i.e. 100 qi and 
100 simdu) be written with identical signs. Evi- 
dence to the effect that the combination-set [1] of 
measures of capacity actually represents the pre- 
cursor of, and the pattern for, the sexagesimal 
system of numeration is furnished by the fact, to 
which Thureau-Dangin called attention,*° that the 
system of numerals used under the kings of Akkad 
contained the following symbols: 


[2] 1, 10, 60, 600, 6000. 


We thus notice that the first step in the develop- 
ment which led from the combination-set [1] to 
the sexagesimal system was the replacement of the 
secondary unit 30 by the secondary unit 60. In the 
light of our previous discussion of the food rations 
given out to various classes of workers in the Old 
Akkadian city of Gasur-Nuzi * this replacement is 
easy to understand: When, with the progress of 
civilization, a more refined diet took the place 
of the original staple food consisting of whole 


5° See Sketch of a History, 107 with note 28, and 
Rev. d’Ass. 27 [1930] 119 with note 3. 
51 See above, pp. 6 f. 
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roasted grain, the monthly ration of 30 gi proved 
insufficient and was superseded by a monthly ration 
of 60 gu. The substitution of this new unit for 
the older simdu is evidenced not only by the ap- 
pearance in the later Sumero-Babylonian sources 
of the massiktu (Sumerian bariga) of 60 qu which 
has no analogy in the archaic set of measures of 
capacity, but also by the temporary introduction 
of a rate of seeding of 60 qi per iki (instead of 
the archaic and subsequent rate of 30 qi per iki) 
which is attested in the Old Akkadian texts from 
Gasur-N uzi.** 

The series of numerals listed sub [2] bears 
witness to a second step toward the formation of 
the sexagesimal system, namely the omission of the 
unit 100. This omission is proved further by the 
disuse of the archaic unit of 100 gi (or 1 iméru) 
in the later Sumero-Babylonian system of measures 
of capacity which, however, retained the smaller 
archaic units of 1 ga and 10 qu (or 1 stitu).5* The 
final step in the evolution which resulted in the 
sexagesimal system of numeration is indicated by 
the fact that the archaic texts from Warka and 
Gemdet Nasr use in their sexagesimal system of 
numeration for the number 3600, i. e. sixty square, 
the symbol which, in their metrological system, is 
employed for 100, or ten square. We thus realize 
that the essential feature of the sexagesimal sys- 
tem, viz., the use of powers of 60 instead of powers 
of 10 for expressing numbers above 60, was a con- 
scious imitation of the principle on which the 
decimal system is built. Moreover, by assigning 
to the number 3600 the rdle which had previously 
been played by the number 100, the ancient mathe- 
maticians broke with the order that governs the 
older series [1] and [2]: In these two older series, 
the secondary units 30 and 60, respectively, had 
been treated in every respect as the ‘large 1, 
which means, they had, in the secondary systems of 
which they were the basis, exactly the function 
which the unit 1 had in the primary decimal 
system. Now, however, the number 60 was treated 
as a ‘ large 10,’ so that, in the series 


[3] 1, 10, 60, 600, 3600 


which represents the final stage in the develop- 


52 See the article quoted above, note 19. 

58Tt is not without interest to mention in this con- 
nection that in the sexagesimal system of numeration as 
attested in the archaic Warka texts the special sign for 
100 has given way to a symbol for 2 times 60, or 120; 
see Falkenstein, op. cit., p. 205, nos. 903 f. 


ment, the 60 was to fulfil the double function of 
a ‘large 1’ and a ‘large 10.’ This inconsistency 
accounts for all the well-known imperfections and 
peculiarities of the Sumero-Babylonian system of 
numeration which, strictly speaking, is neither 
decimal nor purely sexagesimal. 

With these results in mind, we are now prepared 
to answer the question, asked in the beginning of 
this paper, as to whether the Sumero-Babylonians 
inherited their system of measures from a foreign 
population. The names by which the numbers are 
designated in the Sumerian language show no trace 
of the development outlined in the preceding pages. 
All the numerals up to 3600 are formed from the 
names of the numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 10, and 20. 
Six, for instance, is named 5+1, seven 5+2, nine 
5+4. Thirty is called 3 times 10, and forty 20 
times 2. Fifty, in turn, has a name meaning 
40+10.°4 For the number sixty, Sumerian texts 
use two words, namely ges or gesta and sussu. The 
former, being identical with the Sumerian name of 
the numeral one, characterizes the number sixty as 
‘the large one’; the latter, on the other hand, is a 
Semitic loan-word. Now the choice of identical 
designations for the numbers 1 and 60 was possible 
only at the time when the development had reached 
the stage represented by the series [2]. In other 
words, the creation of the primary series 1, 10, 100, 
of the secondary series 30, 300, 3000, and of the 
combination of these two sets leading to the series 
[1] preceded the choice of the name ges for the 
number 60. But we can go still a step further 
and assert that even the creation of the series [2] 
was a matter of the past when the Sumerian lan- 
guage made its appearance in Babylonia. In agree- 
ment with the absence of an individual name of 
the number hundred, the language proceeds strictly 
according to the sexagesimal system when it names 
hundred-and-twenty 60 times 2, hundred-and- 
eighty 60 times 3, and so on until 600 which is 
called 60 times 10. No new number-name is intro- 
duced until 60 square, the numbers 1200, 1800, 
etc., being referred to as 600 times 2, 600 times 3, 
etc.*> As 3600, finally, is called by a new name, 
namely Sar, we realize that the Sumerian language 
composed its number-names according to series 


54On these names see Thureau-Dangin, Sketch of a 
History 101 f., and Poebel, Grundziige der Sumerischen 
Grammatik, Rostocker Orientalistische Studien I (Ro- 
stock, 1923), p. 109. 

58 Cf. Thureau-Dangin, loc. cit. 105. 
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[3]. This means that the entire development lead- 
ing from the decimal to the sexagesimal system 
was an accomplished fact when the Sumerian 
numerals were named. 

This evidence recalls the well-known fact that 
some of the oldest cities in the land of Sumer are 
written with signs which do not correspond at all 


to the Sumerian designations of these localities. 
Hence it will be one of the future tasks of Assyri- 
ologists to investigate whether those who, to quote 
but this well-known instance, called the ancient 
city of Laga’ by the non-Sumerian name of Sir- 
purla were the people who laid the foundation of 
the Sumero-Babylonian system of numeration. 





LA VALEUR DU SILENCE DANS LE CULTE VEDIQUE 


Louis RENou 
La SorBoNNE, Paris 


1. Le culte védique comporte au premier abord 
une suite presque ininterrompue de paroles, géné- 
ralement empruntées aux Samhita, et qui accom- 
pagnent les différents gestes composant le rite 
opératoire. “Le sacrifice est parole,” voila un 
axiome que les Brahmana se plaisent a répéter. 
Ces paroles sont le plus souvent de bréves proposi- 
tions (les yajus), parfois aussi des versets en 
séquences plus ou moins longues. La récitation 
s’effectue suivant des modes divers. Sans parler 
des portions chantées, qui ont un registre propre, 
les priéres récitées sont tantdt 4 voix basse 
(updmsu),* quand elles sont tirées des Yajuh- 
samhita et mises dans la bouche de l’officiant appelé 
Vadhvaryu; tantot a4 voix haute (uccaih), quand 
elles sont puisées dans la Rk- (ou la Sama-) 
Samhita et mises dans la bouche du hotr (ou dans 
celle des udgatr). Les priéres incombant au 
brahman (et qui sont empruntées en principe a 
VAtharvasamhita, livre XX), celles qui appar- 
tiennent au patron laique du sacrifice (c’est-a-dire, 
selon Ap. IV. 1, 2, celles qui comportent une 
demande personnelle 4 la divinité et ne sont pas 
instrumentales), sont des japa ou “ récitations 


murmurées.” ? 


1 Le mot vise une prononciation “ inaudible, mais com- 
portant une articulation des phonémes ” TPrat. XXIII. 
6; “un léger mouvement des lévres” dit la Smrti citée 
par Hillebrandt NVOpfer p. 152.—Updméu est curieuse- 
ment formé: on est parti des expressions upa-amésusavana 
“sous-pressurage des tiges (de soma),” upa-améugraha 
“sous-puisage des tiges,” qui se référaient & une pro- 
cédure simplifiée du pressurage, avec peu ou point de 
récitations; de ces expressions on a abstrait un mot 
upamésu, par fausse coupe du composé, avec le sens de 
“silencieusement ” et plus précisément “‘& voix basse.” 

*Ce terme de japa, qui manque encore dans la langue 
des Samhita, a été promis & une grande fortune, puisqu’il 


L’usage de dire 4 voix basse les formules du 
Yajurveda est si bien fixé que la Mimamsa (Sitra 
III. 3, 9) enseignera que dans 1’Instauration des 
Feux les mélodies elles-mémes sont murmurées 
parce que ce rite suit la procédure yajurvédique.* 


2. Cependant la répartition n’est pas absolue. 
Un certain nombre de récitations du hotr sont a 
voix basse: d’abord les japa (voir ci-dessus n. 2) ; 
puis les versets d’allumage (sdmidheni) et les 
morceaux suivants (Ap. V. 28, 5), du moins dans 
le rite de l’ (éventuelle) Réinstauration des Feux: 
ce fait partie des cas que nous verrons plus loin, 
ou la reprise d’un acte entraine une atténuation, 
sinon une abolition, de la parole. 

Inversement, parmi les yajus, certaines invites 
pressantes, les ordres lancés d’un officiant 4 un 
autre, sont proférés 4 haute voix, comme il est 
normal (Ap. XXIV. 1, 10); d’autres éléments 
consistant en un rapide “dialogue,” comme les 
patnisamyaja, peuvent l’étre également selon Ap. 





en est venu & désigner dans I’Inde classique toute espéce 
de priére. A l’époque védique il s’appliquait, dans le 
culte solennel, non seulement aux récitations du brahmdn 
et du yajnapati, mais a certaines priéres du hotr, notam- 
ment 4 l’exhortation dite tisnimjapa qui inaugure la 
“récitation de l’djya,” Caland-Henry Agnistoma p. 231 
et qui débute, comme d’autres japa, par des formules 
indistinctes. A un autre passage des cérémonies de soma, 
un japa des officiants rgvédiques vient souligner le 
prasarpana ou “entrée sinueuse” des prétres dans la 
hutte-siége, ibid. p. 190. Le japa fait partie des mor- 
ceaux récités & voix basse ASv. I. 1, 20, Sankh. I. 1, 29¢., 
mais peut-étre était-il distinct du mode de diction 
général des yajus, auxquels ne semble pas s’appliquer 
communément le nom de japa. 

* D’autres mélodies “ murmurées ” sont celles qui dans 
l’Agnistoma nécessitent une posture hiératique des chan- 
tres, v. les références chez Caland-Henry p. 173 haut. 
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III. 8, 8 (des distinctions sont faites ici chez Katy- 
ayana et Baudhayana, cf. Hillebrandt NVOpfer 
p. 152). On congoit aussi que la formule d’intro- 
nisation solennelle du hotr au début de la portion 
centrale des Isti (Ap. II. 16, 5) soit prononcée a 
haute voix. 

Dans le rituel domestique, ces distinctions sont 
effacées, et il est probable qu’une récitation mur- 
murée—celle que les textes notent le plus souvent 
par japa—a été de régle: c’est celle que présente 
Vhindouisme classique, héritier de la technique des 
Grhyasiitra. Pour le rituel magique, dont on 
connait les accointances avec ces mémes textes, 
Vindication d’avoir 4 parler 4 haute voix est donnée 
en termes exprés—elle est rare d’ailleurs, cf. 
Caland Ai. Zauberritual p. 87 n. 2—et justifiable 
par le contexte. 


3. La récitation des textes sacrés 4 l’école com- 
porte plus d’articulations encore, sans doute parce 
que des soucis mnémotechniques s’ajoutent a ceux 
quwimpose la liturgie. Le TPrat. XXIII. 3sqq. 
donne la hiérarchie suivante pour les énoncés de la 
Samhita: l’inaudible (upamSu, v. note 1 ci-dessus), 
le murmuré (dhvdna: également inaudible, mais 
comportant l’articulation distincte des voyelles et 
des consonnes), l’audible (& mi-voix), le sonore 
(c’est-i-dire, sans doute, une émission faible, mais 
laissant percevoir la sonorité des phonémes), enfin 
le grave, le moyen, l’aigu. Ces trois derniers degrés 
qui forment l’élocution 4 voix haute (et sont prob- 
ablement identiques aux formes basse haute-trés 
haute qu’Ap. XII. 15, 8 et MS. IV. 6, 4 englobent 
sous la dénomination ud-vadati) coincident avec ce 
qu’on appelle ailleurs les trois “ positions ” de la 
voix, voix de poitrine, voix de gorge, voix de téte, 
comme précisent TPrat. ici méme et Naradasiksa 
I. 7. D’aprés Ap. XXIV. 1, 15 ils se doublent de 
certaines différences dans le “ cours” de la parole, 
le tempo étant plus rapide dans la position aigué 
ou (comme on dit encore) “ criée,” moins rapide 
dans la position grave qui recoit précisément le 
nom de “ profonde ” ou “ lente.” * 


*D’aprés Uvata ad RPrat. XIII. 42 ils comporteraient 
aussi des différences d’accent. On sait qu’il y a des 
décalages et interversions d’accent dans la Subrahmanya, 
comme I’a noté Panini I. 2, 37 sqq. et précisé le varttika. 

Une question plus générale est traitée par Pan. I. 2, 34 
(repris VPrat. I. 130 sqq. KtSS. I. 8, 16 sqq.) qui enseigne 
que “dans l’acte” rituel les mantra se prononcent en 
“ monotonie,” c’est-4 dire sans faire de distinction entre 


les trois tons, mais que les japa et quelques autres 


Le passage précité d’Apastamba XXIV _ et 
d’autres textes encore nous aprennent sommaire- 
ment quelles portions de la liturgie sont 4 dire 
selon les modes grave, moyen, aigu. ‘Tous les 
sacrifices solennels se divisent en trois sections qui 
font se succéder ces trois modes; dans les Isti la 
portion “moyenne” est bréve, mais importante, 
puisqu’elle englobe le rite essentiel des “ deux parts 
de beurre” (djyabhdga) et les oblations formant 
le pradhadna de la cérémonie. Dans les sacrifices 
de soma, elle couvre le pressurage de midi. Il 
existe d’ailleurs des divergences d’école: la Récita- 
tion matinale du hotr est faite en grave chez les 
Aitareyin, en moyen chez les Kausitakin. 

Ces faits montrent assez que la complexité dans 
les procédés de récitation ne le cédait en rien a 
celle que présentent les autres éléments, oraux ou 
manuels, du culte solennel. 


* % * * 


4. Au-dessous du murmure inaudible, il y a le 
silence, noté par les mots “en silence” (tisnim), 
“en pensée ” (manasa), “ a voix retenue” (vdgya- 
tena). ‘Tous les actes, en effet, ne sont pas munis 
de paroles. Nombre d’entre eux sont accomplis 
sans le secours d’aucune formule; ce sont, autant 
qu’on en puisse juger, d’abord ceux qui ont moins 
d’importance ou d’autonomie. Mais 1a encore, la 
comparaison des écoles rend vain l’espoir de fixer 
des tendances précises. Les actes “muets” se 
multiplient dans le rituel privé, si bien que cer- 
taines pratiques décrites dans les Dharmasiitra ne 
comportent plus pour ainsi dire aucune interven- 
tion orale. Peut-étre la statistique enseignerait- 
elle quelque chose ici pour l’évolution du rituel 
solennel. 

Quoiqu’il en soit, les textes ne mentionnent pas 
expressément ce “silence,” puisqu’il ressort des 
termes mémes de la description. Ils le mention- 
nent seulement dans des cas particuliers. D’abord 
quand ils posent une option, autrement dit quand 
ils donnent la formule orale pour facultative. 
Cette option doit, comme toutes celles que pré- 
sentent les vieux Siitra, résulter de traditions 


énoncés font exception. On ignore si le mot mantra 
englobe ici les yajus, et on constate non sans surprise 
que les japa, qui sont “ murmurés” conserveraient leur 
accentuation propre, alors que les récitations 4 voix 
haute la perdraient. D’autre part, en dehors du rite 
(c’est-a-dire dans l’enseignement) la récitation “ mono- 
tone” était également admise 4 cété de la récitation 4 
trois tons (Pan. 36). 
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d’école que des textes plus récents auront em- 
pruntées en éliminant par le mécanisme de l’option 
la coexistence de pratiques contradictoires. 

Ensuite, les traités sont amenés a préciser par la 
mention tisnim qu'un certain acte qui, dans un 
passage antérieur a été décrit avec une certaine 
formule, est 4 reprendre dans un passage ultérieur, 
mais sans formule. Ainsi, dans les rites domes- 
tiques, tout ce qui se rapporte a une fille s’effectue 
selon les mémes procédés que ce qui concerne un 
garcon (et qui a été antérieurement décrit), sauf 
que les choses se passent en silence: Par. I. 18, 7, 
Man. I. 11, 8, Sankh. I. 28, 22, Gobh. II, 8. 25, ete. 
On brfile au foyer domestique le corps d’un jeune 
homme qui a “ instauré les feux,” et l’on prononce 
les formules, mais on brie au foyer du village le 
corps d’ “ un autre,” et “en silence” Par. III. 10, 
12 On refait sans paroles le chaudron brisé qui 
avait été fabriqué avec paroles SB. VI. 6, 4, 9. 
Certains actes, détournés en incantations, se dis- 
pensent volontiers de formules orales. D’autres, 
qui ont un caractére omineux ou dangereux, de 
méme: ainsi l’étouffement de la victime animale, 
ou peut-étre le rasage des poils lors de la consé- 
cration SB. III. 1, 2, 8. Cette premiére série de 
silences marque, suivant les cas, une atténuation 
de la portée rituelle, ou bien un écart par rapport 
a un autre acte servant de norme, ou enfin le simple 
souci de faire vite, de ne pas attirer l’attention.® 

5. De toute autre valeur et, si l’on en croit la 
spéculation védique, de trés haute efficacité, est le 
silence qui apparait 14 ott, de deux ou de plus de 
deux actes ou séries d’actes consécutifs, connexes, 
il est spécifié que le dernier ou les derniers d’entre 
eux, sont effectués “en silence” ou “sans yajus ” 
(car ce silence “formulaire ” comme on pourrait 
Vappeler, aussi bien celui-ci que celui des types 
précédents, n’affecte jamais que l’adhvaryu et ne 
concerne donc que le Yajurveda: il n’y a point de 
silence ]4 ot une récitation de versets rgvédiques 
est possible). 

Voici un exemple entre beaucoup: a un certain 
endroit de la cérémonie des Pleine et Nouvelle 
Lunes qui sert de norme aux Isti, les grains 
utilisés pour l’offrande sont 4 verser du mortier sur 
la meule ot va s’achever leur écrasement (Ap. I. 
21, 5). Ce versement se fait en quatre reprises, 
selon un procédé de fragmentation de l’acte qu’on 





°D’aprés TS. I. 5, 2, 2 il s’agit de discriminer d’avec 
la norme (vibhakti), de soutenir-séparément la parole 
(vaco vidhrtyai). 


retrouve constamment dans le rituel solennel. Les 
trois premiéres fois figure un yajus qui contient 
comme linga (élément typique) la mention de 
Vimpulsion de Savitr (linga religieux), celle des 
bras des ASvin (litiga guerrier), celle des mains 
de Pisan (liga ouvrier); la quatriéme fois, 
le versement a lieu “en silence.” Cette variation, 
si fréquente, s’explique en partie par le fait qu’il 
n’existait pas dans le matériel samhitique de formule 
apte 4 accompagner la derniére répétition d’un acte 
déja pourvu; si le rituel favorise la quadripartition 
et les divisions au-dela, les formules sont le plus 
souvent tripartites et manquent a satisfaire sur ce 
point aux besoins d’un cérémonial sans cesse plus 
exigeant. Du point de vue historique, nous cons- 
tatons ci et la que la reprise ultime a été sura- 
joutée; la comparaison des écoles peut l’indiquer. 
Ainsi Ap. I. 9, 2 traitant des quatre boulettes de 
riz 4 offrir aux manes enseigne que la quatri¢me 
offrande est silencieuse : le brahmana correspondant 
ne mentionne que trois offrandes, et Apastamba 
lui-méme donne la quatriéme pour optionnelle. Il 
peut se produire aussi que la formule s’adapte mal 
a un acte qui présente quelque variante par rapport 
a l’acte-norme: si le giteau est d’orge au lieu d’étre 
de riz, le yajus TB. III. 7, 5, 3 qui mentionne le 
riz, est inadéquat, et l’acte s’opére en silence Ap. 
II. 11, 1. Si lors des Feux instaurés on faisait 
Voblation matinale avec les paroles qui ont servi 
pour l’oblation vespérale, on renverserait l’ordre, 
assure TB. I. 1, 6, 9, sans doute parce que la men- 
tion agnir jyotih ne convient pas pour le matin 
(cf. Caland ad Ap. V. 17, 6): la conséquence est 
qu’on offre en silence. 


6. Mais ces explications ne valent que pour une 
minorité de faits. En particulier, dans les passages 
fort nombreux ot une méme formule sert a plu- 
sieurs actes connexes, sans variante ni fractionne- 
ment, on ne voit pas d’abord pourquoi la derniére 
reprise est muette. I] faut qu’il y ait la une 
tendance plus générale. Cette tendance, ce sont 
les Briahmana qui la révélent. 

Remarquons en premier lieu que, dans nombre 
de cas, V’acte silencieux est celui qui s’adresse a 
Prajapati. La notion est bien accréditée (et sur- 
vivra dans les traités domestiques, Asy. I. 20, 11 
et dans la Mimamsa, Sabarasvamin ad II. 2, 10) 
que “le silence appartient 4 Prajapati,” qu’en se 
taisant on se rend Prajapati favorable, on se 
Vapproprie pour ainsi dire ou, comme dit plus 
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vigoureusement SB. IV. 6, 1, 5 on “ fait du (patron 
du sacrifice) Prajapati” lui-méme. 

Tl est nécessaire de rappeler ici que, selon les 
Brahmana, 4 cdté du domaine des choses “ expri- 
mées” (nirukta), qui est celui de la parole, il y a 
un domaine des choses “inexprimables” (ani- 
rukta), non définies, non limitées, incertaines 
(anaddha). Sans entrer dans le détail de cette 
conception, il suffira d’indiquer que lanirukta 
caractérise entre autres choses la durée de vie, 
Vavenir, le souffle, et surtout la pensée (manas) 
ou son “ expression,” le silence. La pensée s’oppose 
i la parole, qui constitue avec elle les deux “ pistes ” 
du sacrifice JUB. III. 16, 1; en plus d’un passage 
le silence, qu’elle représente, est noté directement 
(ainsi TS. V. 6, 8, 5) ou indirectement comme 
anirukta, et inversement tout ce qui est anirukta 
est plus ou moins du domaine du silence; “ quand 
on se tait, dit AA. III. 1, 6, le souffle dévore la 
parole.” La relation, pour étre le produit de plu- 
sieurs équivalences, n’est pas moins rigoureuse dans 
un texte tel que SB. VI. 4, 1, 6 affirmant qui si 
Vofficiant étend silencieusement la peau d’antilope, 
c’est que ladite peau c’est le sacrifice, que le sacri- 
fice c’est Prajapati, et que Prajapati c’est l’inex- 
primable.® 


7. Le silence “ formulaire ” a des vertus singu- 
liéres: il est l’ceil et la racine du sacrifice AB. IT. 
32, 4 (la racine des arbres est, elle aussi, silence, 
dit SB. I. 4, 4, 5, car la voix n’y résonne pas) ; il 
rend le sacrifice visible (comme si la parole le 
dissimulait) TS. IT. 5, 11, 3, VI. 3, 7, 2. Faire 
une nouvelle oblation muette aprés en avoir fait 
une premiére parlée, ce n’est pas seulement éviter 


° La puisée-en-pensée qui remplace 4 un certain moment 
le brahmodya ou dialogue par énigmes (Ap. XXI. 11,11), 
cette suite d’actes mentaux (car il ne s’agit pas ici seule- 
ment de non-formulation, mais d’actes faits en pensée, 
comme il s’en multipliera dans V’hindouisme ultérieur), 
a précisément pour objectif d’atteindre Prajaipati. A un 
certain passage (Ap. IIT. 8, 9) un rite 4 cette divinité 
comporte il est vrai une phrase 4 réciter mais, ce qui est 
significatif, la récitation doit se faire en maintenant dans 
les poumons l’air inspiré, & la maniére d’un exercice de 
Yoga.—Manasé “ en pensée ” est souvent, mais non néces- 
sairement, synonyme de tisnim “en silence.” Le mot 
indique aussi qu’en prononcant une formule on pense 4 
quelque chose que la formule n’indique pas directement, 
ainsi & la Terre, Ap. I. 16, 4 et 9; aux actes 4 venir 
Baudh. VII. 2 in fin—La conclusion du “ chant mental ” 
(sur lequel v. la note d’Eggeling II p. 451) se fait en 
regardant le hotr, non en lui disant, comme 4 l’ordinaire, 
“voici (le dernier verset).” 


le passage du méme au méme, créer un couple et 
un engendrement (TS. II. 6, 6, 3, TB. II. 1, 2, 12), 
obvier 4 une discorde parmi les dieux (SB. I. 1, 4, 
24), c’est surtout aller au-dela du discriminé (TB. 
V. 1, 7, 4), du périssable (TB. I. 6, 8, 8), cest 
conquérir le monde des dieux (TS. III. 1, 9, 1), 
la totalité (SB. VII. 2, 2, 14), Pillimité (TB. III. 
2, 4, 6) ou, ce qui revient au méme, en exclure 
Vadversaire (TS. II. 6, 4, 2), le chasser de l’éven- 
tuel quatriéme monde au-dela des trois mondes 
visibles (SB. I. 2, 4, 21), atteindre l’inexprimable 
(TS. VI. 2, 7, 3), “car ce qu’on n’atteint pas par 
la parole, on l’atteint par la pensée” PB. IV. 9. 10; 
c’est enfin parachever le sacrifice (SB. I. 9, 3, 22). 
Le silence convient aux expiations (SB. XII. 4, 2, 
1), aux rites funébres (SB. XII. 5, 1, 9) qui 
mettent en jeu des forces non définies. 

Ce réle éminent n’est pas réservé au seul silence ; 
Vénoncé fait a voix basse a parfois les mémes 
mérites, mais c’est parce qu’il est sur le chemin 
qui méne au silence. Non parce qu’il affaiblit la 
parole, mais parce qu’il ouvre l’accés 4 un domaine 
situé au-dela, 4 une totalité globale (sarva) qui 
surpasse la totalité énumérative, additive (visva), 
que fournit la parole. 


8. De méme que la série des actes oraux s’achéve 
par un acte muet qui en prolonge indéfiniment 
Vefficacité, de méme le silence est ce qui parachéve 
un épisode mythique, un schéma spéculatif. Dans 
AB. IT. 31, les dieux qui luttaient contre les Asura 
sans pouvoir prendre l’avantage “ virent la louange 
silencieuse,” celle qui est “essence du silence ” 
(car le silence est élément qualifiant comme la 
parole) ; ils s’en servirent comme d’un foudre et 
défirent ainsi leurs ennemis. Cette “louange 
silencieuse ” consiste en éléments asyntaxiques 
(bhiir agnir jyotih etc.), suivis de mots affublés 
d’une résonance nasale (indro3m, siiryo3m) et d’un 
vocalisme 0 (03thamo, etc.).? Elle est précédée elle- 
méme d’une “récitation silencieuse ” qui s’ouvre 
par les mots inertes su mat pad vag de, et comporte 


7Le phonéme sacré om ou 03m, variante du o “ indé- 
terminé” (anirukta) servant dans la mélodie (pour 
remplacer les paroles distinctes), est lui-méme l’anirukta 
par excellence, puisqu’il dit tout en n’énongant rien de 
distinct. Il est le souffle JUB. I. 2, 1 et s’oppose 4 la 
parole, ibid.; il est vide, adverse AA. II. 3,6. Le phonéme 
isolé o est lui aussi le souffle (opposé & @ qui est la 
parole) JUB. IV. 13, 2; 14, 2; le 03m en sort trés vrai- 
semblablement par simple prolongement nasal de type 
phonétique. 
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aussi des contorsions de vocables (Caland-Henry 
Agnistoma p. 232) ; elle permet d’atteindre ce qui 
est hors d’atteinte PB. IV. 9, 9. 

Au cours de la Consécration royale, le sacrifiant 
s’adresse cing fois de suite au prétre par le mot 
“6 brahman”; le prétre répond “c’est toi qui es 
brahman” et il ajoute chaque fois “tu es Savitr,” 
“tu es Varuna,” “tu es Indra,” “tu es Rudra”; 
la cinquiéme fois il n’ajoute rien, car en s’abstenant 
de faire une nouvelle identification circonscrite, il 
confére au sacrifiant “une vigeur intégrale, illi- 
mitée ” SB. V. 4, 4, 13. 

Si Prajapati est l’inexprimable par excellence ® 
et comme tel dévolu au silence, c’est done qu’il 
concentre en sa personne tout ce qui dépasse le 
limité, le sensible. C’est aussi qu’il représente le 
brahman (neutre), ce vieux symbole des énigmes, 
chargées de silence, qui avait sa place privilégiée 
dans le brahmodya ou “ controverse par énigmes.” 
Le brahman neutre est lui aussi “ inexprimable,” 
et ce n’est pas un hasard si le brahmdn masculin, 
autrement dit le prétre porteur du brahman, se 
trouve figurer précisément l’officiant silencieux du 
sacrifice védique. Sans doute certaines paroles lui 
incombent-elles; a l’époque du Rgveda il devait 
fournir le theme des controverses et les diriger; 
dans un hymne consacré a ces joutes religieuses 
(X. 117) on nous dit qu’ “un brahmdn qui parle 
vaut mieux qu’un brahmdn qui ne parle pas.” 
Dans le rituel codifié qui est celui des Siitra, le 
brahman a de son ressort les formules (murmurées, 
cf. §1) tirées de V’Atharvasamhita XX; il lui 
arrive d’en énoncer certaines autres, hors méme 
des cas ot. quelque accident l’oblige 4 intervenir. 
Ainsi, dans les Isti, il répond par une suite de 
brahman, autrement dit d’équivalences-énigma- 
tiques, au choix qu’a fait de lui l’organisateur du 
sacrifice Ap. III. 18, 3-4. 

Mais son attitude fondamentale est le silence: 
“jl n’opére, ne chante ni ne récite” SB. V. 5, 5, 
16. Il se définit par la pensée, comme les autres 
officiants par la parole KB. VI. 11; “il est la 
pensée du sacrifice” BAU. III. 1, 6. Le sacrifice 





*Dans la Rksamhita, tous les éléments virtuels de ce 
personnage étaient réunis au Livre X, sans qu’il soit 
directement nommé; les trés rares mentions du mot 
prajapati ne visent pas ce dieu és-qualité, sauf la strophe 
finale, secondairement rajoutée, de X. 121, qui résoud 
(trop facilement) l’interrogation énigmatique proposée 
aux strophes précédentes. Cette absence de Prajipati 
dans des hymnes ot tout semble le concerner est déja un 
premier dniruktya. 


passe d’un officiant 4 l’autre suivant que cet offi- 
ciant porte la parole; il passe au brahmdn “ dans 
l’intervalle ow les officiants font pause ” SB. I. 6, 6, 
HirSS. X. 8, 7. 


* * * * 


9. Une autre forme du silence est celle que vise 
Vexpression vdcam yacchati “il retient sa voix,” 
et 4 laquelle met un terme l’expression corrélative 
vacam visrjate “il reliche sa voix.” Sans doute 
certains textes emploient tisnim 1a ot V’on attend 
vacamyama et inversement; la comparaison des 
écoles montre qu’il y a eu un certain flottement. 
Mais dans l’ensemble les valeurs sont assurées. 

Alors que tisnim concerne l’absence de paroles 
sacrées 4 un endroit précis du rite, ot l’élan de la 
cérémonie les fait attendre, le vagyamana est un 
arrét de la parole, plus ou moins prolongé. Cet 
arrét ne peut s’appliquer aux formules sacrées elles- 
mémes, puisque trés souvent nous voyons ’officiant 
“dont la voix est retenue” réciter ou murmurer 
les versets ou les yajus tout comme il faisait quand 
il avait la voix libérée. On est donc amené a poser 
—et les commentateurs anciens nous orientent eux 
aussi dans ce sens—que le vagyamana s’applique 
aux paroles “ profanes ” que l’officiant prononce ou 
quwil pourrait prononcer, consciemment ou par 
inadvertance, et que le végyamana précisément lui 
interdit. 

On se représente volontiers les liturgies solen- 
nelles comme des séquences rapides de gestes et 
de phrases ot l’individu est figé dans des attitudes 
hiératiques dés qu’il cesse de se mouvoir ou de 
transporter des objets. Il y avait certainement 
plus de liberté dans ces séances dont la durée était 
souvent fort longue. Les textes eux-mémes sig- 
nalent ci et la des propositions bréves, invites, 
souhaits, qui ne sont pas a proprement parler des 
yajus, mais bien plutét des morceaux profanes 
introduits pour l’intelligence du rite. Une partie 
de ces soi-disant yajus, qui manquent dans nos 
Yajuhsamhita, devait étre de ce type, et malgré 
le souci de ces Samhita d’éviter tout élément pro- 
fane, la tradition reconnait plusieurs de leurs 
mantra comme étant “mondains” (laukika). 
Parmi les versets du Rgveda qui manquent d’affec- 
tation rituelle, il se peut qu’il se soit glissé des 
piéces de caractére “ mondain ” également. 


10. Durant les pauses que nécessitait la céré- 
monie, durant V’inactivité prolongée d’officiants 
réduits au role de figurants, il y avait la liberté 
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de dire quelques mots étrangers au culte: c’est a 
quoi se référent plusieurs allusions précises qui 
volontiers d’ailleurs (comme pour la souligner) 
coincident avec la mention d’un vaégyamana. C’est 
ainsi qu’on presse l’officiant de ne pas parler pro- 
fanement (vyavavad-) PB. VI. 7%, 11, d’éviter de 
dire ce qui disconviendrait 4 observance SB. III. 
2, 2, 24, a Pétat d’un homme initié Ap. IT. 18, 2, 
MS. III. 6, 9. On mentionne léventualité ot 
serait proférée “ une parole humaine ” SB. I. 1, 4, 
9, ol. une conversation (vydhr-) interromprait la 
récitation du Veda JGS. II. 8. De maniére bien 
significative, un texte de Gobhila (I. 6, 17) en- 
seigne que “celui qui a retenu sa voix” pourra 
dire quelque chose qui soit de nature 4 réaliser le 
sacrifice, non pas quelque chose qui soit impropre 
au sacrifice. L’élection du hotr, qui marque l’accés 
au coeur de la cérémonie, marque aussi l’arrét des 
paroles étrangéres (apavyadhr-) Ap. II. 16, 1 sqq. 
(et cf. SB. I. 5, 2, 8sqq.): Vadhvaryu en voie de 
lancer l’appel ne devra rien dire d’autre que l’appel ; 
quand V’appel a été lancé, ’agnidhra ne devra rien 
dire d’autre que le contre-appel, etc. (Ap. ibid. 2; 
analogue Kt. III. 3, 14). La violation de ces 
régles donne lieu soit 4 un rite expiatoire, soit 4 
la nécessité de recommencer l’acte endommagé.’® 


11. Cette particularité n’explique sans doute pas 
tous les cas du végyamana, mais les plus nombreux 
et 4 bien des égards les plus importants. Tous 
ceux, d’abord, des rites domestiques, aussi bien 
religieux que (pseudo-)juridiques. Dans la conduite 
de l’étudiant brahmanique, le silence “ profane ” 
fait partie des instructions liminaires imparties 
par le maitre (Par. II. 3, 2 et passim), et, con- 
trairement 4 Vusage du rituel solennel, la durée 
en est non limitée. Aussi bien il s’agit d’un mode 
de vie bien plutdt que d’une attitude stricte a 
maintenir durant une cérémonie ou une partie de 
cérémonie. De méme pour l’étudiant admis 4 
passer dans la vie de maitre de maison (BauDhS. 


°AB. V. 33, 4 signale que certains brahmdn parlent 
(profanement: bhds-) aprés telle priére, et blame cet 
usage. La possibilité est évoquée de sommeiller 4 tel 
moment du rite, Caland-Henry p. 132 bas. 

*° Le relachement de la voix peut se faire par l’émission 
de mots eux-mémes plus ow moins profanes, comme on 
voit par SB. XIII. 4, 1, 10, Ap. X. 12, 4, ASvGS. I. 18, 7, 
SGS. I. 17, 3sq—Méme une fois la parole libérée, il ne 
faut employer “la langue humaine” qu’avec des circon- 
locutions, Ap. X. 12, 9 (note de Caland), d’une maniére 
“courbe ” et non pas “ étendue droite ” SB. III. 2, 2, 27. 


I. 5, 11, ApDhS. I. 30, 8) ; de méme pour l’ascéte 
(Gaut. III. 17): le silence fait partie des dix 
niyama de Vermite VaiDhS. IX. 4. 

Sous cette forme trés générale, la prescription 
tend a caractériser le comportement des milieux 
religieux de l’Inde ancienne (et moderne, d’ail- 
leurs) ; il suffira de rappeler que l’un des mots qui 
désignent l’état d’ascéte, mauna, veut dire en méme 
temps, “silence” (depuis JGS. II. 8 et, 4 mi- 
chemin, ChU. VIII. 5, 2). Ce silence prolongé n’est 
naturellement pas absolu: le vdgyamana général 
de l’étudiant ne prive pas auteur d’ApDhS8. I. 
3, 13 de recourir 4 des injonctions particuliéres : 
“ éviter le bavardage,” et aussi (16) “ne parler a 
des femmes que dans la mesure nécessaire.” 

Plus typiques sont les cas ott l’arrét vocal est 
relié 4 une observance précise et pour un temps 
déterminé: au cours d’un vrata SGS. II. 12, 12; 
pour l’édification d’une maison SGS. III. 2, 37 
(trois jours ou bien un jour et une nuit) ; lors du 
rite crépusculaire SGS. IT. 9, 1; du bali aux ser- 
pents Par. II. 14, 11; du bali (offrande a la volée) 
en général ASvGS. I. 4, 1; des pratiques funébres 
Gobh. IV. 3, 1; du godina ASvGS. I. 18, 7; des 
syzygies domestiques Gobh. I. 6, 16. Les nouveaux 
mariés, le premier soir, “retiennent leur voix” 
jusqu’a ce que les étoiles apparaissent Gobh. II. 3, 
4, SGS. I. 17, 2 et ailleurs. On retrouve le méme 
procédé pour certains rites magiques KauU. II. 3 
et 4, ChU. V. 2, 8. On le retrouve 4 propos de 
certaines expiations: ainsi celui qui a dormi tan- 
disque le soleil se couchait devra passer le reste de 
la nuit en retenant sa voix, sans s’asseoir ASvGS. 
III. 7, 1sq. (analogue ApDhS. I. 24, 11). La 
pratique va de pair avec celle des yeux clos, des 
poings fermés, de la respiration freinée, du jetine 
et autres astreintes de caractére ascétique qu’on lui 
voit plus ou moins communément associées. 


12. Elle se présente dans le haut culte a l’occa- 
sion de la consécration-initiation (diksa) qui pré- 
céde les féries du soma. Comme pour les rites 
privés du mariage, il y a un vagyamana qui com- 
mence au coucher du soleil et dure “ jusqu’a ce 
que les étoiles apparaissent ” Ap. X. 12, 3; 17, 1 
(et de méme au lever du soleil, ibid.). Les actes 
d’allure ascétisante qui composent la “ diksd inter- 
médiaire ” (celle qui prépare a la lecture du pra- 
vargya), ceux du “bain d’emportement” qui 
termine les Varunapraghiasa, sont pareillement 
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assujettis au vagyamana, cf. par ex. Ap. XV. 20, 5 
et 7, VIII. 8, 18.7 

Tout autre est lVarrét de la voix enjoint au 
brahman. Comme nous l’avons vu (§ 8), le brah- 
man est voué au silence, et le vagyamana ne fait 
que traduire sa fonction essentielle. Ainsi précise- 
t-on Ap. IIT. 18, 6 que, durant les Isti, “ il retient 
sa voix dans chaque action rituelle ” ou “ seulement 
dans celles qui sont pourvues de mantra” (7); 
Vindication de Vait. (I. 1), manuel des obligations 
du brahman d’obédience atharvanique, est analogue. 
Pour les liturgies sbmiques, Ap. XIV. 8, 3 précise 
que le brahmdan “ retient sa voix ” durant les opéra- 
tions récitatifs, chants des autres officiants, et méme 
dans l’intervalle entre ces morceaux. Des régles 
analogues valent pour le patron du sacrifice (Vait. 
I. 7), qui évidemment n’intervient formulairement 
qu’a des moments fort limités de la cérémonie. 


13. Enfin les Siitra et les Brahmana mention- 
nent des vagyamana partiels, c’est-a-dire 4 durée 
strictement déterminée, pour l’ensemble des offi- 
ciants, et c’est a ce sujet que l’interprétation des 
faits est le plus délicate. Dans l’Agnihotra par 
exemple, le hotr-au-lait “retient sa voix” depuis 
Vinstant de la traite jusqu’au terme de l’oblation 
Kt. IV. 14, 31; Padhvaryu (ainsi que le patron) 
connait le méme terme, mais le début est fixé un 
peu plus tard, lors du puisage Ap. VI. 7, 3. Pour 
les Nouvelle et Pleine Lunes, Vadhvaryu (et le 
patron) “retient sa voix” quand les eaux sont 
“amenées” Ap. I. 16, 7 et il la libére dés le 
haviskrt (19, 8). Plus généralement, on peut dire 
que chaque officiant a un temps de vaégyamana qui 
dure depuis l’instant ot l’appel lui a été lancé et 
ou le poids du sacrifice repose pour ainsi dire sur 
lui, jusqu’a ce qu’a son tour il transmette l’invite a 
un autre et recoive ainsi son reliche (SB. I. 5, 2, 
8 sqq., Ap. II. 16, 2). Il est clair que ces périodes 
de tension vocale marquent, soit pour la cérémonie 
dans son ensemble, soit pour l’officiant qui la subit, 
une concentration, un ressaisissement, un renforce- 
ment. I] est curieux de constater que ces périodes 
peuvent chez le brahman (et accessoirement chez 
le patron du sacrifice) se superposer au silence qui 
lui appartient és-qualité. C’est ainsi que Bau- 





+ On peut voir aussi une intervention du rituel privé 
dans le cas du sacrifiant qui part en voyage et “ retient 
Sa voix” jusqu’&é ce qu’il ait atteint la limite (du 
village?) SB. II. 4, 1, 6 ou que “les toits de sa demeure 
soient sortis du champ de sa vue” paddhati ad Kt. IV. 
12; méme obligation pour le retour. 


dhayana (III. 24) morcéle en épisodes discontinus 
le vdgyamana général que donne Apastamba (III. 
18, 6), et que celui-ci de son cété aggrave par des 
“retenues ” spéciales (XIV. 9, 4 et 10, 8) la 
“retenue” globale qu’il a lui-méme instruite un 
peu avant (8, 3).’* Pour tous ces cas de silence 
il est moins facile que pour les précédents d’ad- 
mettre au premier abord qu’ils ont été prévus a 
seule fin d’empécher l’éventuelle intrusion de 
paroles profanes. Un commentateur modern de 
Gobhila (cite éd. Knauer 2 p. 142) pense que le 
vagyamana signifie la récitation “mentale” des 
formules sacrées, qu’il équivaut en somme 4 la 
mention manasdé qu’on rencontre ¢a et la en ce 
sens. Le passage de Gobhila (I. 34, 1) qui a 
incité a cette remarque est surprenant en effet, 
parce qu’il a l’air d’autoriser le vagyata a “s’en- 
tretenir a son gré avec ses hétes ”; dans un autre 
texte, du rituel solennel celui-la (Ap. X XI. 12, 9), 
la possibilité d’un discours profane (vydhr-) durant 
le vagyamana est évoquée. Faut-il donc, au moins 
pour les faits décrits au § 13, renoncer a l’explica- 
tion qui nous a paru s’imposer pour les faits 
antérieurs (§§ 11 et 12)? Nous ne le croyons pas. 
Il arrive en effet que ces périodes de “ retenue ” 
ne comportent l’obligation d’aucune formule sacrée 
a réciter; on ne peut donc admettre qu’il s’agisse 
la d’une récitation “ mentale ” ou d’une contrainte 
particuliére exercée sur la voix, hypothése a laquelle 
on aurait pu penser aussi. 

Le plus vraisemblable est que ces “ silences ” 
d’officiants, dans le culte solennel, dérivent de 
Vanalogie du silence du brahmdn et plus probable- 
ment encore des nombreux cas de silences ascé- 
tiques qu’on observe dans le rituel privé et qui, 
comme on I’a vu ($12), ont trouvé accés jusque 
dans la haute liturgie. Ces silences d’officiants se 
sont surajoutés 4 des rites chargés de formules et 
de gestes et ot leur présence authentique n’avait 
pas grande raison d’étre. On y a vu sans doute le 
moyen d’insister sur des phases particuliérement 
impressives de la cérémonie. 


14. Mais les Brahmana ont, ici encore, leur mot 
a dire. En “retenant sa voix” lofficiant ou le 
sacrifiant enferme en lui-méme le sacrifice (SB. 
III. 1, 3, 27), il ?empéche de fuir (III. 2, 1, 38, 





12ZLa parole retenue dans Ap. XXI. 12, 7 a été 
“amenée ” (comme on raméne une béte 4 l’étable) vers 
les officiants avec la formule “ voici la place fixée, voici 
votre propre place, voici le séjour, voici la demeure.” 
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KS. XXIII. 5), d’étre déchiré (TS. VI. 1, 4, 3), 
d’étre dispersé (SB. III. 1, 3, 27) ; cette pratique 
elle-méme empéche le sacrifiant d’étre dévasté 
(SB. I. 5, 2, 15). Elle permet de rassembler le 
sacrifice “ comme les sages antiques le rassemblérent 
aprés que les dieux l’eurent disloqué en le trayant ” 
(SB. III. 2, 2, 3); elle en assure la continuité 
(III. 2, 2, 26) ; elle le soutient (TS. I. 6, 8, 4, VI. 
1, 4, 3); elle le restaure (I. 7, 4,19). La parole 
trait et suce le sacrifice; en “retenant la voix” 
en soi on la renforce, on la revigore et l’on arrive 
ainsi (renforcé, revigoré) au jour ultime (SB. VI. 
6, 9, 21). Quand la parole a été relichée, le sacri- 
fice a trouvé ses assises, il s’est étalé (I. 1, 4, 8). 
Nous retombons 1a sur un cycle d’idées bien 
connu des Brahmana. Le vdégyamana, par un autre 
détour, rejoint et compléte la pratique du tisnim: 
il est un autre aspect de lanirukta ($6) et de 
Prajapati comme rassembleur. De méme que l’acte 


silencieux impliquait l’illimité par dela les désirs 
exprimés, les pensées circonscrites, de méme la 
tension durable de la voix, sous-jacente aux 
formules dites, dessine l’énergie concentrée qui 
permet au sacrificateur de restaurer Prajapati dans 
sa forme infinie, de parachever en lui et par lui 
jes structures, de grouper les oeuvres dispersées, 
Wédifier en somme ce monument de temporaire 
continuité que figure le sacrifice védique.*® 





13 Une autre forme de silence, enfin, est celle de l’adver- 
saire qui ne sait plus quel argument avancer, quelle 
réponse donner, au terme d’une joute théologique. A 
Vexpression tignim que donnent ici ChU. I. 10, 11 et 
BAU. II. 1, 13 (mais BAU. III passim emploie un terme 
nouveau: upa-ramati) répond le tunhi ahosi des sophistes 
opposés au Buddha, Dighanik. III. 1, 20 et ailleurs. Sur 
cette réduction au silence et ce type de ritualistes 
“ Schweiger,” v. Ruben Die Philosophie der Upanishaden 
(1947) p. 293 et passim. 
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(THE HUA P‘IN OF LI CH‘TH) 


TRANSLATED BY 


ALEXANDER C. SOPER 
Bryn Mawr Co.LLecEe 


IN THE EARLY literature of Chinese painting, the 
short text translated below—the late eleventh or 
early twelfth century Hua P‘in® of Li Ch‘ih>—has 
an unusual interest. The great bulk of extant early 
writings on the art consists of material that may 
be of value from various points of view: biogra- 
phical data, anecdotes that tell something of the 
circumstances under which a painting was exe- 
cuted, stylistic criticism in general terms, lists of 
picture titles. Only by rare exception does the 
usual text contain descriptive matter that gives 
any idea of the appearance of the works discussed. 
In an age like our own that can know so few 
authentic paintings from the early dynasties, this 
characteristic omission is a grave impediment to 
understanding. Chinese critics in the past have 
commended the Hua P‘in for the elegance and 
justness of its phrasing. To a Western audience 
its chief value lies rather in the fact that it de- 
scribes in some detail more than a score of paint- 
ings by famous masters ranging from late T‘ang 


through the eleventh century; from a period of 
the greatest importance, about which it is otherwise 
extremely difficult to assemble precise information. 
The pictures treated by Li Ch‘ih have doubtless 
long since disappeared. Unlike almost all the other 
lost works from that distant age, they may be 
visualized, at least to the extent required to give 
them individual interest in subject and style. 

The group as a whole has the added value of 
demonstrating the possibilities of acquisition open 
to a collector of means and influence toward the 
end of Northern Sung, as well as the character of 
his taste. As the more famous catalogue of the 
Emperor Hui Tsung’s collection shows, this was 
an age that still gave a traditional priority to © 
religious painting, but that had learned also to 
find beauty in many other aspects of experience. 
Like the imperial Hsiian-ho Hua P*u* compiled 
not long afterward, the Hua P*in contains a sub- 
stantial fraction of Buddhist and Taoist subjects, 
and at the same time reveals a complementary 
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pleasure in animals, birds, and flowers. One item 
at least, by the most famous expert in the field, 
testifies to the high repute of architectural paint- 
ings in Northern Sung. The result of a long, 
gradual shift in taste is probably to be seen in the 
drastic shrinkage in what had once been the most 
respected of categories: the secular figure painting 
exhibited in portraiture and history illustration. 
The complete absence of pure landscape, on the 
other hand, must be due to extraordinary circum- 
stances of some sort. By the eleventh century the 
average level of interest in that art had risen 
almost to first place; and we know that Li Ch‘ih’s 
collector-friend owned a large number of land- 
scapes from the brush of his cousin, the noted Chao 
Ta-nien® ?, 

Li Ch‘ih, known as Fang-shu®, was a native of 
Yang-tif in Honan, whose literary ability won a 
general respect from posterity that was denied him 
in a lifetime of disappointment. Part of the in- 
terest of his career comes from his close association 
with the great poet-painter Su Shih® (1036-1101) ; 
much of the reason for his failure to win recogni- 
tion may presumably be traced to that benefactor’s 
unpopularity in court circles.? His official biogra- 
phy is devoted almost entirely to his relationship 
with Su, and to the unusual circumstances that 
postponed their intimacy for several years. The 
precocious young writer was the orphaned rem- 
nant of a family that had long lived in wretched 
poverty. He deliberately postponed his entrance 
into a life of scholarship and literary activity until 
he had been able to satisfy the dictates of filial 
piety : completing a formal period of mourning for 
three generations of previously unwept forbears, 
providing thirty-odd coffins for the bones of rela- 
tives, and finally burying them all in a proper 
mausoleum. He survived Su, and mourned him too 
with a more poignant eloquence. To judge by 
references in the Hua P‘in, he for a time acquired 
another patron in one Chao Ling-chih, called 
Té-lin®, a minor member of the Sung imperial clan 
who was associated with Su’s coterie.? Li speaks of 


* See below, p. 23. 

* A fully detailed biography in English of Su is now 
available in Lin Yu-tang’s The Gay Genius, New York, 
1947. Li’s official biography is in the dynastic history 
Sung Shiha, CCCCXLIV. 

* Briefly treated in the modern biographical dictionary, 
Chung-kuo Jén Ming Ta-tz‘i-tien, Shanghai, 1932, p. 
1392. Chao fell temporarily from grace through being 
involved with Su’s party, but survived to hold high 
office at the beginning of Southern Sung. 


being with Té-lin in Hsiang-yang' (Hupeh).* 
Around this fact the thirteenth century bibliogra- 
pher Ch‘én Chéni (in his Chih-chai Shu Lu Chieh- 
tik) adds that Chao was an official at Hsiang-yang 
in 1098, and that it was the collection of paintings 
he took with him to that post that Li described and 
criticized in his Hua P‘in. The full title of the 
catalogue, Te-yii-chai Hua P*in', probably com- 
memorates the name of Chao’s library. The earliest 
known reference to the work under that title 
occurs in the Hua Chi™, a standard history of 
painting covering the period 1074-1167, by the 
twelfth century critic Téng Ch‘un*. The latter, 
who in his preface avows a special interest in the 
art of Szechwan, points out (among the items of 
miscellaneous interest treated in his ninth chapter) 
that painters from that province comprise a good 
half of those treated in our text. “ Té-lin, a most 
noble gentleman, owned a collection filling several 
tens of cases that remained behind at the capital. 
(Li’s catalogue) records only the masterpieces in 
his study at Hsiang-yang.” ® 

The Hua P*in has been reprinted in numerous 
standard anthologies, in general without important 
textual variations. I have made my translation on 
the basis of two versions that (so far as I have been 
able to determine) represent the extreme of vari- 
ation. One is taken from the well-known Ming 
anthology of writings on painting and calligraphy, 
Wang Shih Shu Hua Yiian®. The other, a modern 
reprint by the Shanghai Commercial Press, in the 
series T's‘ung-shu Chi-ch‘éng?, is based on the 
version in the Ming anthology Ku Shih Wén-fang 
Hsiao-shuo?, The principal differences are of two 
sorts. One concerns the order of paragraphs; here 
I have followed the Wang text, since (whether or 
not it follows the original) it has the value of 
systematic grouping of subjects. The other differ- 
ence is that the Wang edition lacks one section 
entirely, that dealing with the “ Portrait of the 
Duke of Ying-hsien ”; and omits from the section 
on “ AvalokiteSvara with a Long Girdle” a final 
paragraph on the painter Chao Ta-nien. 

The translation follows. 


An Icon of the Great Compassionate Avalokites- 
vara :" ® 





* See below, p. 22. 

5Téng Ch‘un shows his intimate knowledge of the 
Hua P*in by quoting in extenso its discussion of Li 
Kung-line. 

* The most detailed account of the iconography of this 
Bodhisattva in the Far East is given (in Japanese) by 
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The work of Fan Ch‘iungs, done in the Ta-chung 
era of T‘ang (847-59).7 The image does not 
exceed a foot in stature, and yet with all its 
thirty-six arms has dignity and serenity. It re- 
calls the statue that the Great Compassionate One 
appeared in person to mould for the Incense- 
mountain (temple) at Ju-chout (Honan), or the 
icon that He appeared in person to paint for (the 
temple at) the eastern ford in Hsiang-yang"; the 
tone of the conception is similar. Although the 





Matsumoto, Eiichi4¢, in his monograph on the painting 
of Tun-huang, Tonkdé-ga no Kenkyie, Tokyo, 1937, pp. 
650 ff. See also Waley, A., A Catalogue of the Paintings 
Recovered From Tun-huang by Sir Aurel Stein, London, 
1931, pp. xxxiii-iv. The epithet, “ Great Compassionate 
One,” in T‘ang and Sung was applied particularly to 
the Tantric “ Thousand-armed and Thousand-eyed ” Ava- 
lokiteSvara. The pictorial awkwardness of so large a 
number of arms was usually mitigated by showing them 
in two sizes: a small fraction at normal scale, forming 
a kind of mandorla about the figure, and the rest almost 
indistinguishable in miniature. In the seated or standing 
icons from ‘Tun-huang described and illustrated by 
Matsumoto, the number of large arms varies from 40 
to 42. One cartoon from Delhi (pl. 175, b) shows 36 
hands holding various attributes, but the paper on which 
they are drawn is a fragment, and it is impossible to be 
sure that others were not originally alongside. The 
article on the ‘ Senju-kannon” in the Japanese Tantric 
encyclopedia, Mikkyd-daijitent (Toky6, 1932), pp. 1352 
ff., speaks also of versions with 12 and 18 arms. 

7 The fullest treatment of this artist is given in the 
book that specializes in Szechwan painters of late T‘ang 
and the Five Dynasties, I-chou Ming Hua Lus, compiled 
by Huang Hsiu-fub (preface by a friend dated 1006). 
Fan appears there as one of the two “ inspired ” painters 
at the top of the list, outranked only by the unique 
Sun Weil (q. v., note 11). He and two colleagues shared 
the most important work of fresco restoration following 
the iconoclastic disaster of 845. Two of his listed works 
in Ch‘éng-tui temples were icons of the Great Compas- 
sionate One. Nine of his paintings survived long enough 
to be transferred to the imperial collection of Hui Tsung 
(being listed under the painter’s name in the catalogue, 
Hsiian-ho Hua-P*u, ii). 

® The departmental gazetteer Hsiang-yang Hsien Chihk 
(edition of 1873), VII, 42, records a simplified version of 
the local story that Li must have referred to. At the 
temple whose modern name is T‘ien-hsien-ssti!, located at 
the eastern ford 14 li from the city, the main hall had 
on its principal wall an icon of the Great Compassionate, 
Thousand-armed-and-eyed Bodhisattva said to date from 
the beginning of the T‘ang. The nuns who constructed 
the building sought a painter for it; in answer, a lady 
appeared with her daughter, and had themselves shut up 
to work in solitude for a week. On the sixth day the 
suspicious nuns broke in—to find only two larks, who 
flew away, and the holy icon on the wall, almost com- 
pleted. For Li’s other miracle, I have so far found only 


hands and arms are so numerous, they balance 
each other on left and right, each representing 
an idea of its own; the complication is Heaven’s 
design, and one sees nothing in excess. The various 
attributes held are all rendered to perfection. The 
brush strokes are like wires, but have an exquisite 
strength and warmth, and carry out the minutest 
details to a wondrous perfection. (The painter) 
seems to have been a follower of Lu Léng-chia’ or 
of Ts‘ao Chung-hsiian” °. 


An Icon of a Great Buddha: 
The work of Chang Nan-pén?° of Shu*. The 





an oblique reference in the 1840 gazetteer, Ju-chou 
Chiiian Chihm, IX. There is quoted a Ch‘ing record of 
rebuilding a pagoda of the Great AvalokiteSvara at the 
Incense-mountain temple that had first been erected in 
1068, by imperial command. 

® Lu is treated in the standard 9th century history of 
painting, Chang Yen-yiian’s® Li-tai Ming Hua Chie, IX, 
as a pupil of Wu Tao-tzii, “ particularly able at fine- 
scale painting.” I-chou MHL., I, discusses him in the top 
category of “marvellous” artists, as having emigrated 
to Szechwan at the time of Ming Huang’s flight there 
from An Lu-shan; and cites as still extant several bays 
of frescoes that he had done for a Ch‘éng-tu temple. 
Much of his prestige must have been due to the direct 
connection that he gave the Southwest with the golden 
age of Ming Huang’s court. Hua Chi, IX, testifies to his 
continuing repute in speaking of him as the creator of 
one of the standard Lo-han types of Shu. Ts‘ao Chung- 
hsiian was a 10th century master who worked for the 
secession state of Southern T‘ang in Kiangnan. Either 
our author has made a gross chronological blunder in 
naming him, or the name has been wrongly written. 
Probably a reference was intended to the famous 6th 
century Ts‘ao Chung-ta?; of whom Li-tai MHC., VIII, 
says that “all acknowledged his supremacy in painting 
icons of Indian type.” Orthodox figure painters of North- 
ern Sung recognized two classic models, a “ Wu style” 
of wind-blown draperies derived from Wu Tao-tzi, and 
a “Ts‘ao style” of draperies drawn with close parallel 
folds giving a water-soaked look, that the best informed 
opinion traced back to Ts‘ao Chung-ta. On this, see the 
llth century painting history, T‘u-hua Chien-wén Chiha, 
I, by Kuo Jo-hsiit. Probably our icon was painted in the 
“ Ts‘ao style,” therefore. For a Northern Sung “ Ts‘ao ” 
fresco of the same Bodhisattva at Tun-huang, see Pel- 
liot, P., Les Grottes de Touen-houang, Paris, 1914, pls. 
CCCXLI-ITI. 

107 chou MHL., I, classes in its middle category of 
“marvellous” artists, and describes or lists his impor- 
tant works, dating from the 880’s on. A favorite anecdote 
concerns a fresco of the Eight Glorious Rulers (a Tan- 
tric set well known in Japan) done for a Ch‘éng-tu 
temple, and the effect on an uninstructed pilgrim of a 
sudden glimpse of its flames. For another temple he 
did “some 120 scrolls representing the gods of Heaven 
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average professional painter is capable only of de- 
picting things with fixed forms, and so is baffled 
by the shifting shapes of water and fire. At the 
beginning (of his career) Chang Nan-pén studied 
water painting along with Sun Wei’, and both 
men mastered its methods.*t Nan-pén, however, 
decided that he preferred the status of a principal 
to that of an equal; and thereafter concentrated 
on painting fire until he could capture its wonders 
in unique fashion. This present Pratyeka Buddha 
is shown sitting cross-legged with fire all around 
his body. The vitality of the brushwork is like 
forked flames, and has caught the true character of 
fire. To the observer, awestruck before the soaring 
smoke and shattering lightning, the effect is that 
of a great holocaust sweeping over forest or prairie. 
The Buddha, by the power of meditation and wis- 
dom, sits in the midst, unmoved; for how could 
His heart be affected by such trifling concerns? 
I have made for Him a hymn, saying: 


“The Great One sits in ecstasy, 
His heart a moon reflected in water. 
Fire surrounds His body, 
Blazing high in fury; 
Serene He looks on that which was before Time. 
The fire in truth is not hot; 
He and it are unconcerned with each other. 
What grows; what dies? 
Only I, who look, am human, 
And dread the ages of Hell-fire.” 





and deities of Earth, the Three Domains (see note 42), 
the Five Sovereigns, the Thunder-lord and the Lightning- 
mother, personifications of the mountain summits and 
waterways, the divine Immortals, the sovereigns of old, 
and the princely dead of the (early 10th century) Wang 
house in Shu. There were a thousand fantasies, a myriad 
wonders; deities, demons, dragons, beasts, spirits of 
rivers and hills, were all intermingled in confusion.” 

11 Tbid., I, classes as its sole member of an “ untram- 
melled ” rank, and cites important works, dating from 
the 880’s on. When he did the armed retinue of a 
Celestial Monarch, one could almost hear the echoes 
of the tumult they made. “Such creatures as geese or 
dogs he would do with three or five brush (strokes) ; 


.and things like bow-strings and axe-handles he would 


dash off as accurately freehand as if he were following a 
marking-line.” The dragons he painted in endless variety 
“gave the effect of being about to fly off. In his pines 
and rocks and ink bamboo, the brushwork was exquisite 
and the ink wonderful; no words can describe the gallant 
virility of his atmosphere.” For a translation of a eulogy 
of his method of painting water by Su Shih, see Giles, 
An Introduction to the History of Chinese Pictorial Art, 
Shanghai, 1918, p. 77: or else Siren, O., A History of 
Early Chinese Painting, London and New York, 1933, 
II, pp. 35-36. Hsiian-ho HP., II, lists him among re- 


A Frontally-Seated Buddha: 


The work of Chao Kung-yu? of the T‘ang, who 
served as secretary to my distant ancestor the 
Prime Minister Duke of Wei, when the latter was 
Imperial Commissioner for Surveillance in Western 
Che-(kiang).’* The average painter of Buddhas 
and Bodhisattvas either makes them icons of West- 
ern type, with hair in tight ringlets, curly whiskers, 
arched noses, and deep-shadowed eyes so that they 
look just like a barbarian; or else gives them a 
highly adorned appearance, making them charm- 
ingly soft and pretty, with rare robes and jewelry, 
so that they look completely feminine. Both alter- 
natives are unsuccessful. In Kung-yu’s work, the 
thirty-two distinctive marks and the eighty signs 
are all fully rendered ; ** and at the same time (the 
icon) is compassionate and majestic, with the awe- 
inspiring countenance of a teacher of gods and 
men. The brush strokes are strong and fine; the 
use of color is exquisitely precise. The silk is 
darkened and damaged, but the coloring is un- 
altered. Truely this is a work to treasure! 


An Icon of the AvalokiteSvara-of (Mount) 
Potalaka : ** 





ligious specialists, and claims pictures on 18 subjects of 
many types. 

*°I-chou MHL., I, classes as “inspired” (alongside 
Fan Ch‘iung), and says that he did a very large number 
of frescoes in the second quarter of the 9th century, 
almost all of which were destroyed in the 845 persecu- 
tion. “His work showed (Hsieh Ho’s) Six Maxims all 
complete.” His patron is here identified as Li Té-yiis, 
the noted aesthete-statesman of the time; see Giles H., 
A Chinese Biographical Dictionary, London and Shang- 
hai, 1898, no. 1211. 

18J.e. the sets of laksana distinguishing the physical 
body of a Buddha. 

14 Back of all the elaborate legends that grew up 
about Mt. Potalaka (and that eventually were trans- 
ferred to the island so named off Ningpo), the most 
canonical source is probably the account of the visit to 
AvalokiteSvara made by the boy-pilgrim “Good En- 
dowments ” (Chinese Shan-ts‘ait), as told in the last 
chapter of the giant Avatamsaka-sitra. The mountain 
lay to the South; the Bodhisattva was found in a region 
of cliffs and gorges, full of springs and lush vegetation, 
wherein He was seated on a diamond rock. For this and 
other relevant quotations, see Matsumoto, op. cit., pp. 
346 ff. I have discussed Shan-ts‘ai’s pilgrimage in 
“Four Columns from a Chinese Temple,” Honolulu 
Academy of Arts, Special Studies, I, 1947, p. 8. For the 
Potalaka legend as told by the great Chinese T‘ang 
pilgrim Hsiian-tsang', emphasizing the precipitousness 
of the rock formations, the central lake, and the stone 
palace on its shore, see Beal, S., Buddhist Records of 
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The work of Kou-lung Shuang of Shu.*® Fully 
rendered are the various kinds of distinctive marks 
of divinity, the jewelry, the diaphanous raiment, 
the blue-purple hair, that men may look up to Him 
with reverence awakened in their hearts. The 
vitality of the brushwork is pure and luxuriant; 
the conception is imbued with all the wonders of 
illusion. Mount Potalaka, His dwelling-place, is 
situated in a most lonely spot on the sea-shore. Its 
ranges are heavily shrouded in mist; the place 
abounds in auspicious emanations. Once in com- 
pany with (Chao) Té-lin I caught a glimpse of 
the distant Féng-lin*® summits in Hsiang-yang, 
after a rain. They bore a general resemblance; but 
alas, no great being dwelt among them. 


A Scene with a Long-Haired Avalokitesvara : 


(The Bodhisattva is shown) seated on a rock 
in the water, wearing multiple robes and jewels, 
with hair hanging down His back and His hand 
on a sword.'® No recent generation has been capa- 
ble of such work; it must (come from the hand of) 
some famous master of the Five Dynasties or late 
T‘ang. The brushwork is fine and yet forceful, 
resembling Wu Tao-tzii’s save that the coloring is 
too heavily applied,’? and the floral patterns on 








the Western World, London, 1906, p. 233. With regard to 
paintings on the theme, an interesting detail is furnished 
in Hua Chi, II, in a discussion of the style of the 
painter-prince Wang Chu’; the way “he rendered his 
rocks in gold and green resembled the pictures, both 
ancient and modern, of AvalokiteSvara on Mt. Potalaka.” 
An extant picture of later date, perhaps Yiian, that may 
give some idea of Kou-lung Shuang’s icon is the so-called 
Suigetsu Kannonw attributed to Wu Tao-tzi, owned by 
Daitokuji*, Kydto (illustrated in the Daitokuji volume, 
I, pl. 17, in the series of Kydto temple monuments, 
Kyoto Shaji Meihékany, Kyoto, 1933). 

16 T*u-hua CWC., III, treats among Sung figure special- 
ists, as a court Painter-in-attendance at the beginning of 
the dynasty. “A skilful painter of Buddhist and Taoist 
subjects and secular figures, excelling in the fine cut and 
minute workmanship of his robes and caps of bygone 
styles.” 

1° This iconographic type seems to resemble most 
closely the so-called “ AvalokiteSvara by Moonlit Waters ” 
(called in Japanese Suigetsu Kannon); for which see 
Waley, op. cit., pp. xxxv-vi. Matsumoto’s fuller account 
(op. cit., pp. 344 ff., pls. 97-98) suggests that the setting 
on a rock beside water is part of the Mt. Potalaka 
legend (see note 14). One marked discrepancy in the 
icon described by Li is the fact that the*figure held a 
sword; the orthodox attributes are a lotus and a flask. 
A summary of the Bodhisattva’s 33 transformations is 
given in Soper, “ Four Columns,” pp. 9-10. 

17 T*u-hua CWC., I, includes a paragraph on “ Master 
Wu’s Use of Colors,” that says: “I have seen paintings 


the robes are not the sort that Wu would have 
drawn. Some call it a Chu Yu*, and perhaps it 
is so.28 AvalokiteSvara takes various manifesta- 
tions in “hearing all cries.” This semblance is 
one not often executed nowadays. I do not know 
what sort of being’s salvation led Him to show 
Himself in this form to preach the Law.*® 


An AvalokiteSvara With a Long Girdle: 


The works of Li Po-shih,”° the scholar-at-leisure 
of (Mount) Lung-mien. Kung-lin®, as he was 
properly named, won first place in the examina- 
tions for the doctorate, and in his day was famous 
for his literary abilities. He studied Buddhism and 
apprehended the Taoist Way, with a profound 
mastery of their subtleties. As a support to the 
dynasty he was celebrated on all sides. He made 
so extensive a collection of bells, tripods, old ves- 
sels, jade emblems, and rare curios, that his house 
was packed full (of treasures). He had a noble 
love for painting. His mind was imbued with 
imaginative subtleties, so that in very truth he 
created ineffable wonders; for Heaven had endowed 
him with talents that far surpassed the common 
mean. The gentry held, and without exaggeration, 
that his saddle-horses surpassed Han Kan’s*, 
while his Buddhist icons might be set beside Wu 
Tao-tzii’s. His landscapes were like Li Ssii-hsiin’s, 
and his secular figures were like Han Huang’s*’ 21, 


by him on walls and in scrolls. The fall of his brush is 
gallant and strong, while his handling of colors is simple 
and light. Occasionally one finds wall surfaces on which 
the pigments have been laid heavily, but these are 
usually the embellishments of later men.” 

18 A Ch‘ang-an artist of the early 10th century. Ibid., 
II, says he was “ skilled at painting Buddhist and Taoist 
subjects, in which he strongly resembled Master Wu.” 
Su Shih records in a poem a visit to a Lo-yang temple 
that had housed Chu’s frescoes, and his distress over 
its dilapidation (in his anthology, Tung-po Chi, V). 
Hsiian-ho HP., III, claiming 83 pictures by him on 
Buddhist and Taoist themes, quotes the admiration of 
an early Sung figure expert for his figure of the boy- 
pilgrim Shan-ts‘ai (see note 14): “I became so passion- 
ately devoted to its brushwork that I stayed for a month 
or more to admire it, and never grew weary.” 

1° AvalokiteSvara is supposed to have assumed His 
various manifestations because each was especially effica- 
cious in converting some particular order of being. See 
end of note 16. 

2° Hua Chi, III, quotes verbatim this account of Li’s 
art. Other contemporary descriptions are translated in 
Siren, op. cit., II, pp. 47 ff.; Giles, Introduction, pp. 
123-24. 

*t All of these four were famous masters of T‘ang, and 
the first three at least have been extensively written 
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Consider this icon (for example). Assuredly it 
is not anything that the average (artist) could 
imitate; and at the same time the girdle is ex- 
ceptionally long, half again as long as the body. 
He has produced something abstruse and strange 
that amazes the vulgar, without losing *? the quali- 
ties in which he is supreme. A comparable instance 
I have seen is the icon of AvalokiteSvara reclining 
on a rock, that Po-shih did for Lii Chi-fu of Yen- 
an (honorary member of) the Kuan-wén Col- 
lege*® *5, There again he had invented an unprece- 
dented design. 

In the T‘ang, Yen Li-pén and Yang Yen*" were 
able to paint without prejudice to their status as 
grandees; Wang Wei and Chéng Ch‘ien® were able 
to paint without prejudice to their status as 
scholars.** In the present dynasty Yen (Su) of the 
Dragon-diagram (Pavilion), whom they called Mu- 


about; see, for example, relevant pages in Siren and 
Giles, opera cit. Han Huang was generally considered a 
model for his animals, rather than for his humans. 
Li-tai MHC., X, says that in “in various kinds of 
painting he caught a great deal of likeness, being at 
his very best with oxen and sheep.” In the 9th century 
history of T‘ang painting, the T‘ang Chao Ming Hua 
Lu by Chu Ching-hsiian®, he is discussed in the top 
category of “marvellous” artists as “skilled in de- 
picting farmhouses, popular customs, human figures, and 
water-buffaloes, all of which he rendered to perfection.” 

22 In the word “ losing,” I am following the shihab in 
the Commercial press version of my text. The Wang 
edition has a homophone shihac, “ recognizing,” that 
seems to contradict the sense of the sentence. 

23 Frequently mentioned in Lin, Gay Genius, as an 
adversary of Su and his friends; made Prime Minister 
by the reformer Wang An-shih, he was so unscrupulous 
as to turn on the latter also when he felt it safe to do 
so. Official biography in Sung S., CCCCLXXI. The 
Kuan-wén College was an honorary institution of the 
Sung, open only to those who had served as ministers 
of state. 

**Yen Li-pén and Wang Wei are well-known and 
extensively written about. Yang Yen is discussed in 
T‘ang Chao MHL. in the top category of “ marvellous ” 
artists. For us the key facts are that he was at once 
an official who rose as high as Prime Minister, and a 
master landscapist. Chéng Ch‘ien is best treated in 
li-tai MHC., IX, where alongside the record of his 
honors in scholarship is mentioned the fact that he 
“was fond of his lute, of wine, and of poetry, and was 
an expert landscapist.” T‘u-hua CWC., V, in a para- 
graph headed “Ts‘ui Yiian#4,” tells how Wang Wei, 
Chéng Ch‘ien, and a third artist were imprisoned as 
collaborators in the restoration following An Lu-shan’s 
coup d’etat, and tried to win clemency by painting their 
very best in the mansion of Ts‘ui, then virtual dictator. 


chih®, and Secretary Sung (Ti), whom they called 
Fu-ku**, have been able painters in addition to 
Po-shih.** None has had any reason to shrink from 
a comparison with the past. The present imperial 
clan (has had among its members) as Imperial 
Commissioner for Defense in Kuang-chou (Ho- 
nan) (Chao) Ling-jan, whom they call Ta-nien.** 76 
Although I have never met him, I have heard the 
highest praise for the beauty of his talents and 
the nobility of his life. He is a reader and a 
capable writer, and from an early age has excelled 
as a landscapist. (His works) are often found in 
the collections of the gentry, who praise them very 
highly. Ta-nien, sharing with (Chao) Té-lin a 
common descent from the Emperor Tai Tsii, 
acted as elder brother to him and early recognized 
his worth. As a result, Té-lin has made a collection 
of the most successful works done by Ta-nien 
throughout his life. Ta-nien used colors in ren- 
dering mountains, water, bamboo, trees, wild duck, 
wild geese, and the like, in the well modulated 
manner of the famous masters of the T‘ang dy- 
nasty. The closest parallels that might be drawn 
to his work are the wonderful paintings by mem- 
bers of the imperial clan of the T‘ang: the saddle- 
horses depicted by the Prince of Chiang-tu®™, or 
the butterflies of the Prince of T‘éng.2™?7 We 
know that the gentry are (fashioned of) a celestial 
stuff that is naturally rare; hence in what they 





*° Ibid., III, treats both of these Sung painter-officials. 
Yen reached his highest office as Vice-president of the 
Board of Rites. “ At once a scholar and an able ad- 
ministrator, he was in addition a most excellent painter 
of landscapes with wintry forests. . . . He surpassed the 
long gone works of (Wang Wei).” On his death in 1040 
he was posthumously honored as Grand Marshal. Be- - 
sides being a painter, he had an unusual mechanical 
ingenuity; his inventions are recorded in his official 
biography in Sung S8., CCXCVIII. Sung was a top 
candidate for the doctorate, and when Kuo Jo-hsii wrote 
in the 1070’s occupied an important office. Su Shih’s 
anthology contains poetic eulogies for several of his 
landscapes; all the other late Northern Sung writers 
on painting mention him as a prominent landscapist. 

°° The fullest early account of this artist is given in 
Hua Chi, II, with some quotation from Li Ch‘ih. See 
also Siren, op. cit., II, p. 40; Giles, Introduction, p. 129. 

*7 T’ang Ch‘ao MHL, briefly comments on the Prince 
of Chiang-tu with two other princes of the blood in a 
courtesy group at the head of the treatise: “He was 
good at painting sparrows, cicadas, and donkeys.” T‘u- 
hua CWC., V, in a paragraph headed “the Prince of 
T’éng,” says “he was good at painting cicadas, sparrows, 
flowers, and grasses.” 
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specially practise they must inevitably surpass the 
common mean.** 


A Picture of Immortals on a Tower: 


The work of Kuo Chung-shu, whom they called 
Shu-hsien®® **, Has the “ Ssii-mei Hall” seal of 
the Grand Secretary Chao P‘u, Prince of Han?P 
(and another reading), “ Library of Ch‘in-jo of 
T“ai-yiian ” (belonging to) the Prime Minister 
Wang Ch‘in-jo, Duke of Chi*? *°, The technique 





*s That this blunt claim was more than a piece of 
conventional flattery is suggested by similar statements 
by other men in the same general period. 7*u-hua CWC., 
I, discussing “the Impossibility of Teaching ‘ Spirit 
Consonance,’” holds that “the majority of the rare 
works of the past have been done by talented worthies 
of high position, or by gentlemen of high degree (living 
in retirement in) the wilderness. . .. If one’s ranking 
among men be lofty, it follows that his ‘spirit con- 
sonance’ cannot but be lofty.” The preface of Hua Chi 
applauds Kuo Jo-hsii’s stand, for all that “some hold 
his opinions to be too extreme”; and Téng is so con- 
sistent a partisan that he ranks his painters through- 
out according to their social status, instead of con- 
tinuing the traditional classification by quality (from 
which in T‘ang Ch‘ao MHL, only the imperial clan had 
been exempted by courtesy). Perhaps this new insistence 
on class and occupation reflects the obstinate defense of 
the conservatives against the cultural pressure of a new 
mercantile middle class. 

2° The most detailed account of this master’s life is a 
eulogy by Su Shih, published in Tung-po Chi, XX; this 
is the source for most of his official biography in Sung ¥., 
CCCCXLIII (where the date of his death is given as 
977). A detailed appreciation of his persuasive accuracy 
as a painter of architecture is given in the history of 
early Northern Sung painting, Shéng Chao Ming Hua 
P*ing*e, by Liu Tao-ch‘unf of the 11th century. Ranked 
as one of two “ inspired ” masters in the field in VI, he 
is said to have been “ supreme in his day. Proportioning 
here and measuring off there (drawing) a hundred 
parallels for every receding (surface), he fully mastered 
the actual practises of masons and carpenters, without 
any inconsistencies.” Hsiian-ho HP., VIII, claims 34 
pictures by him, primarily of buildings in a landscape 
setting. TJ*u-hua CWC., III, giving a similar account, 
describes two pictures of a quite different sort. In one 
he did “ nothing more than a faraway mountain range 
with several peaks, down in one corner.” In the other 
he took a long roll of paper; “ painted at the head a 
small boy with his hair in tufts, holding a line on a 
reel; made a paper kite at the edge of the paper; and in 
between drew a line several tens of feet long.” This is 
at once a remarkable forecast of the designs of Southern 
Sung; and (I should suppose) evidence of a schizo- 


phrenia that eventually caused his death. 

8° Chao P‘u (916-92; see Giles, Biographical Diction- 
ary, no. 178) began his career as secretary to the future 
first Sung emperor; and from this fortunate post ad- 


for rocks resembles Li Ssii-hsiin’s, and that for 
trees, Wang Wei’s. But for the buildings among 
the trees, and the towers and pavilions, Shu-hsien 
has created a style of his own that is most uniquely 
marvellous. Roof beams, girders, pillars, and 
rafters are shown with open spaces between, 
through which one might move. Railings, lintels, 
windows, and doorways look as if they could really 
be passed through, or opened and shut. He has 
used an infinitesimal to mark off an inch, a tenth 
of an inch to mark off a foot, a foot to mark off 
ten feet; increasing thus with every multiple, so 
that when he does a large building everything is 
to scale and there are no small discrepancies. No 
one who is not extremely meticulous, extremely 
knowing, whose complexity is not thus held within 
regular bounds, will be capable of doing this. And 
yet in his service at court, Shu-hsien was irre- 
sponsible and undisciplined, a vagrant contemptu- 
ous of society. In the end, therefore, he was ban- 
ished to the sea isles for his contumaciousness, 
collapsed on the way thither, shed his mortal body, 
and departed an Immortal. 

This picture of “(Immortals) on a Tower ” has 
the kind of exquisite precision (described above). 
At the same time it is more than exquisitely pre- 
cise; it has aloofness, simplicity, profundity, a 
spirit free from worldly contamination. About it 
Master (Su) of Tung-po has written a eulogy, 
saying: 

“ Tall pines reach up to Heaven, 
Green walls jut into the water. 
Half-seen the soaring look-out; 
Over the railing leans—who? 
Darkling the sky and lonely, 
Blotted out by mist and rain. 


Ah, Master Shu-hsien! 
Call him—perhaps he will appear.” 


For if he had not himself been one of the com- 
pany of divine Immortals, how then could he have 
known their pleasures, and (have rendered them) 
so fully in a painting? 

I once saw a cartoon for a “ Covered Wagons ” 
picture that Shu-hsien did in (934), and a big 


vanced to high honors in the first two reigns. His 
princedom was a posthumous promotion. Biography in 
Sung S., CCLVI. For Wang see Giles, op. cit., no. 2160, 
Sung S., CCLXXXIII. One of the famous ministers of 
Chén Tsung; died 1024. 

51 One of the “old-style” poems of the 11th century 
stateman Ou-yang Hsiu is entitled “a Picture of Covered 
Wagons,” and describes a rugged mountain view with 
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picture of a “ Watermill.” It is this picture most 
of all, however, that has taught me how wonderful 
he was. Confucius speaks of (his being able to) 
“follow out what his heart desired without trans- 
gressing the right.” Chuang-tzii speaks of those 
who are “ wild and reckless indeed, and yet tread 
in the way of magnanimity.” *? Here was one who 
as a man was quite as unruly as these last, and yet 
as a painter had quite as much discipline as the 
other. There he knew the subtle principles of the 
world, and so easily and spontaneously attained a 
happy mean. But to make Shu-hsien act in an 
orderly and calculated way was an exhausting 
(effort) ; and it was that that exhausted him. 


A Picture of Roaming Immortals: 


The work of Kuan T‘ung* of the T“ang; ** has 
a seal of the former Prime Minister, Duke Ting 
(Wei)** **. Tung accomplished wonders in his 


carts jouncing along over a rocky and perilous road 
(Ou-yang Yung-shu Chies, VI). For an extant Sung 
style picture on this theme see Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, Portfolio of Chinese Paintings (Han to Sung 
Periods), Cambridge, 1933, pl. 60. 

%2 Tun Yii (“ Analects’), II, 4; Chuang-tet, XX. 

88 T'u-hua CWC., I, discusses Kuan T‘ung’s style along 
with those of Li Ch‘éng and Fan K‘uan in a section on 
“The Three Schools of Landscape” (for “in landscape 
painting only these three masters have been so wondrous 
in understanding that they have reached divine inspira- 
tion”). “The manner of Master Kuan (comprises) a 
crystalline hardness of rock forms; a luxuriant density 
in the combinations of trees used; an antique elegance 
in his terraces and pavilions; and a lonely peacefulness 
in his human figures.” The brief history of Five Dynas- 
ties painting, Wu Tai Ming Hua Pu [ah by Liu Tao- 
ch‘unaf classes Kuan with his master, Ch‘ing Hao of late 
T‘ang, as inspired landscape specialists, and describes his 
work in terms translated by Waley, A., An Introduction 
to the History of Chinese Painting, London, 1923, p. 168. 
Hsiian-ho HP., X, claims 94 pictures by him, all con- 
nected in one way or another with landscape. The eulogy 
here given is translated in ibid., p. 168, and by Siren, 
op. cit., I, pp. 126-27. 

®4969-1040; see Giles, Biographical Dictionary, no. 
1942; Sung S., CCLXXXIII. A chin-shih graduate of 
992, who rose through palace intrigues to be Prime 
Minister under Chén Tsung. As such encouraged the 
superstition (or cynical policy?) that led his ruler to 
undertake such extravagant gestures as the imperial 
sacrifice to Mount T‘ai, and the construction of enorm- 
ous Taoist temples. Under Jén Tsung his oppressive 
rule and dishonesty cost him the imperial favor, and led 
to his banishment. A noted poet and conversationalist ; 
T‘u-hua CWC., preface and VI, on “ Ting, Duke of Chin,” 
speaks of him as a great collector of paintings and 
calligraphy. “ At the time of his banishment to the 


landscapes, but lacked (even) competence as a 
figure painter; so that for a successful work he 
always had to call on Hu I** to take charge of the 
figures.** In this picture the divine Immortals are 
the work of the latter. 

Great rocks rise thickly, towering to an immense 
height. The color of refined iron, they are free 
from any sort of pollution, above or below. All 
sides are sheer; no human tracks penetrate there, 
but only deep caverns and winding gorges. There 
are surpassingly fine vistas of towers and belve- 
deres, fairy grottoes, phoenixes and cranes, flowers 
and bamboo. The venerable ones who roam about 
are all winged and plumed, and are airily poised 
as if looking for a wind to carry them off. How 
could this be anything but the abiding-place of 
genii and spirits? In the rows of rocks seen on 
left and right, each displays its own effect, whether 
domed or pointed, tall or short, far off or near at 
hand. In the flat-lying rocks seen at various levels, 
each displays its own form, whether squared or 
rounded, broad or narrow, thin or thick. Brush- 
work and ink are carried out sketchily; thus they 
are able to direct the imagination, and to make 
one seek out inner meanings. This in itself is 
sufficient to show (the artist’s) capacities. 


Chung K‘uei in the Snow: *° 


South an inventory was made of what he owned; there 
were more than 90 scrolls of landscapes with wintry 
forests by Li Ch‘éng, and the others were all of like 
quality. Afterward all these were turned over to the 
palace storehouse.” A later owner’s claim to possess this 
same painting of “ Roaming Immortals” that once had 
belonged to Ting is recorded in Ch‘ing-ho Shu Hua 
Fangi, V, 30, the early 17th century connoisseur’s com- 
pendium by Chang Ch‘ou’. This last asserts also that 
the scroll had been in the collection of Mi Fuak (or 
Fei). Since Mi lived at Hsiang-yang, he may have 
acquired it directly there from Chao Té-lin; it is not 
mentioned, however, in his observations on painting, 
Hua Shihai, 

85 T*u-hua CWC., II, lists among Five Dynasties artists 
as “an expert painter of Buddhist and Taoist subjects, 
secular figures, and so on, down to carriages and horses, 
and towers and pavilions. There was nothing he drew 
that was not marvellous.” His special patron was Chao 
Yen@™, son-in-law of one of the Posterior Liang em- 
perors. Ibid., V, “ Chao Yen,” tells of this gentleman’s 
activities as a picture collector, and the way he used to 
have Hu I “improve” passages that failed to meet his 
approval. 

8° For the story of this legendary hero, see Werner, 
E., A Dictionary of Chinese Mythology, Shanghai, 1932, 
pp. 99-100. For two anecdotes regarding pictures of him 
painted for the prince of the 10th century secession state 
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(He is shown) in a folded kerchief cap and short 
tunic, carrying a trussed-up demon slung over his 
shoulder as he walks through a snow-covered forest. 
One might think of him as a candidate in military 
science who has not yet calmed down after having 
failed his finals; and who is so furious with the 
demon brood who plague mankind, therefore, that 
he seizes and beats them, turning his heroism into 


a game. 

(The picture) is the work of Sun Chih-wei, the 
Taoist adept from Hua-yang™ (Szechwan) .*? Hon- 
ored for his way of life, he dwelt in retirement, 
expressing his ideas through his art. His brush 
and ink were divinely wondrous, far surpassing the 
run of mankind. My lord Kuai-yai, (Chang) 
Yung*’, while governor of Shu,** heard his name 
praised so highly that he longed to have a sight of 
him, but never succeeded in doing so. His lordship 
would go out to drink at some priest’s house, and 
then on the spur of the moment would go on to 


of Shu, see Giles, Introduction, pp. 89, 91. (The sources, 
unspecified as usual, are I-chouw MHL, and T‘u-hua 
CWC.). 

87 Shéng Chao MHP., I, classes in the middle grade of 
“marvellous” figure specialists. TJ%u-hua CWC., III, 
speaks of him as “a student of Taoism, and an excellent 
painter of Buddhist and Taoist subjects,” who specialized 
in astrological deities. “ Chih-wei made a start on the 
picture of the Nine Luminaries (for a Ch‘éng-tu temple), 
and then ordered an apprentice to lay on the colors. 
Now there was an attendant in the train of the Lord 
of Water (Mercury) whom he had shown holding a 
crystal vase; (the apprentice) added a lotus blossom to 
the vessel. On seeing it Chih-wei turned red in the face 
and exclaimed: “ That vessel holds the key to dominion 
over all the waters of the Earth. I have caught the 
very warp of the Way; how could you possibly have 
made such a mistake as to add a flower to it? It’s as if 
you were to paint a snake and then give it feet.” 
Hsiian-po HP., IV, claims 37 pictures by him, mostly on 
Buddhist and Taoist themes (the latter largely astro- 
logical), but including tigers and oxen, and a version of 
the hoary “Scrubbing the Elephant” (for which see 
Siren, op. cit., I, p. 23). Hua Shih comments on a pic- 
ture of star gods that was highly original, calling his 
style “ untrammelled.” 

88 See Giles, Biographical Dictionary, no. 136; Sung S., 
CCXCII. Chang was sent twice to govern Shu, the first 
time by T‘ai Tsung in 994 at the time of a local 
rebellion, and then again by Chén Tsung. The latter 
said of his achievements: ‘“ When my lord is in Shu, 
We need have no anxiety for the West.” His official 
biography says that “he took no pleasure in being 
kowtowed to, and ordered his ushers to warn people in 
advance. If anyone disobeyed, Yung would forthwith 


begin bowing incessantly himself, or else would curse 
them roundly from his seat.” 


pay him a visit, dispensing with carriage, escort, 
and criers; but no sooner would he arrive than 
(the other) would make off. When the governor 
was leaving (the province) by the Sword Pass on 
his return to court, he met a village lad waiting 
for him on the roadside, with a letter from Sun 
Chih-wei and a case. The letter ran: 

“Since my lord delights in painting, I herewith 
make him a present of two pictures.” 

On being asked Chih-wei’s whereabouts (the 
boy) said: “I fell in with some mountaineer, who 
handed over the letter to me to act as his mes- 
senger ; but then he went off (and by now must be) 
far away.” 

All of this made Lord Chang even more de- 
lighted with his nobility. 

When my maternal great-grandfather Ma Chih- 
chieh, who was posthumously honored as Lord 
Chéng-hui®”, was serving as governor of Ch‘éng- 
tu,°® Chih-wei was in his offices daily, and the two 
enjoyed the most congenial relations. Lord Ma 
acquired a very large number of paintings from 
him; and (in return) took off his own gold girdle 
to make him a present (the artist) fastening it 
over his sackcloth gown. Those who saw his ex- 
emplary tone and the aloofness (with which he 
wore) his white robe and girdle of gold, thought 
of him as another Sun Ssii-miao or Li T“ai-po®* *°. 

In his day Lord Ma was the most celebrated 
connoisseur of paintings among the great of the 
land. Works in the collections of the nobility were 
frequently submitted to his judgment. This mas- 
tery of the essential principles of taste he owed 
to his conversations with Chih-wei over a long 
period. 


A Picture of the Jade Emperor Holding Audience: 
The work of Shih K‘o*Y of Shu.*t Assembled 


8° 995-1019; official biography in Sung S., CCLXXVIII. 
Served the second and third Sung rulers in high posts. 
In the Privy Council of Chén Tsung, he won celebrity 
for the stubborn contempt he publicly displayed toward 
the powerful minister Wang Ch‘in-jo (note 30). T*u- 
hua CWC., preface and VI, “ The Painting of Fighting 
Oxen,” cites him as an important collector. 

4° For Sun, see Giles, op. cit., no. 1821. A famous 
Taoist hermit of the 7th century, who refused offers of 
high employment from both Sui and T‘ang rulers. Li 
(ibid., no. 1181) is the classic poet-bohemian of the 8th. 

**I-chou MHL., II, ranks in the top category of 
“competent ” painters, and lists religious and secular 
subjects by him. Shéng Ch‘ao MHP., I, puts at the 
bottom of the “competent” group of figure specialists. 
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in the sovereign’s presence are the celestial Im- 
mortals and ghostly officials, the golden boys and 
jade maidens, the Three Dominions,** the Supreme 
Unity,** the Seven Firsts,** the Four Sages,** the 
constellations everywhere, the deities of wind, rain, 
thunder, and lightning, the lords of hills and 
streams, all rulers of the regions above or below 
the Earth. The Jade Emperor, Great Lord of 
Heaven, sits in state before them in His august 
robes. All the host of perfected ones lift their 
heads and look in expectation toward His pure 
radiance. He who sees all this is as uplifted in 
spirit as if he were actually present in the Hall 
Imbued with Brightness. 

(Shih) K‘o was by nature unruly and contemp- 
tuous of the world’s (opinion). His painting- 
brush, in consequence, was bold and free, and 
whether or not he kept to the rules he was always 


This account is translated by Siren, op. cit., I, pp. 110- 
11; what he renders as “old and rustic types of an 
offensive appearance ” I should prefer to make “ ancient 
and outlandish figures of odd appearance.” T°u-hua 
CWC., III, discusses him as a Sung master, since he 
came up to the imperial capital in 965 after the conquest 
of Shu; but he so disliked the new environment that he 
soon went home again. “ Witty and argumentative by 
nature.... He began by taking Chang Nan-pén as 
master, but later on followed his own free way without 
any special conventions.” Hsiian-ho HP., VII, claims 
21 religious or secular figure paintings. “ Though his 
style was elevated and antique, his imaginative processes 
strained after novelty to such an extent that he really 
came close to imposture.” Most of Hua P*in’s account 
has been translated by Waley, Introduction, p. 228. 

42 Heaven, Earth, and Water, ruled over by beings who 
exercise a potentially benign control over human affairs. 
For a pictorial version of the three in Sung style, full 
of picturesque illustrative details, see Boston Museum, 
Portfolio, pls. 103-05. Further information in Werner, 
Dictionary, pp. 400 ff. 

48 Ibid., pp. 479-81. The Supreme Unity was first of 
the Taoist Five Sovereigns, who were made objects of 
state worship in Western Han against Confucian opposi- 
tion, and thereafter remained a source of contention be- 
tween the two parties. In Sung the Supreme Unity 
suffered the astonishing fate of being multiplied by im- 
perial decree to ten. 

‘These must have been personifications of a device 
invented as part of the pseudo-science of chronology. The 
seven are used to divide the 28 “lunar mansions ” into 
groups of fours, through a grand rotation period of 420 
days (which in turn is arrived at by multiplying the 
cycle of 60 by seven). 

*° Mayers, W., The Chinese Reader’s Manual, Shanghai, 
1924, p. 329, lists under the Four Sages Shun, Yii the 
Great, the Duke of Chou, and Confucius. These are 
purely Confucian, but eclecticism may have added them 
in the lower ranks of the Taoist pantheon. 


original. Thus, to display his versatility, he might 
do figures that were grotesque or perverse. (Here, 
for instance), some of the retinue in the Domain 
of Water (are shown with) fish or crabs suspended 
from their waists, in order to make game of the 
observer. Once I saw a painting by K‘o of an 
old couple tasting vinegar, in which sourness was 
vividly expressed by their wrinkled noses and 
puckered mouths. Again, I have seen a picture by 
him of “Demons Playing a Hundred Tricks.” 
Chung K‘uei and his wife were at a table set out 
with wine, being served a feast. The attendants 
on left and right were all described in the most 
circumstantial way. In front there were several 
tens of demons, big and little, playing tricks to a 
musical accompaniment; everything was rendered 
to perfection. In this present picture, with the 
Jade Emperor present, he did not dare to carry 
his jesting very far. He still could not resist 
(adding) his crab pendants, in the hope of getting 
at least one smile from posterity. 


A Picture of (The Star God) Tzii Wei Holding 


Audience: *¢ 


The work of General Chang T‘u>*, done in the 
Posterior Liang period.*’ The sovereign (is shown) 
wearing full regalia and holding His jade symbol. 
The Five Planets, the Seven Luminaries,** the 
Seven Firsts, and the Four Sages attend Him on 


46 See Werner, op. cit., pp. 379, 536. 

47 T‘u-hua CWC., II, treats among Five Dynasties 
artists. “ At one period he served under T‘ai Tsii of the 
Posterior Liang as an overseer of army grain requisi- 
tions; whence he was called General Chang. Good at 
landscapes done in the ink-slinging technique, and also 
excelled at large figures. . . . I once saw a hanging icon 
of Sakyamuni by him which was so trenchant, vigorous, 
and free that its effect was like that of cursive writing.” 
Wu Tai MHPI, ranks him as “ inspired” in his secular 
figures. “(His work) was never indebted to any teacher’s 
instruction, but reached an inspired marvellousness 
through his own efforts; nor did he pattern himself on 
anyone else, present or past, but formulated a unique 
style by himself.” One of his unusual assets is here said 
to have been an ability to set to work without any 
preliminary under-drawing. 

4S The Five and the Seven differ only in that the latter 
include the sun and moon, as well as the planets. It is 
noteworthy that the artist chose these traditional sets 
rather than the Nine or Eleven who became popular in 
Sung; see Soper, “ Hsiang-kuo-ssi, an Imperial Temple 
of Northern Sung,” Journal of the American Oriental 
Society, 68, 1, 1948, pp. 42-44. For the extant fresco in 
Toronto that shows large groups of astrological deities 
in Sung or Yiian style, see White, W., Chinese Temple 
Frescoes, Toronto, 1940. 
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left and right. The twelve deities of the zodiac and 
the stars of the twenty-eight lunar mansions are 
drawn up in order on clouds that drift by beneath. 
Expressions are grave and respectful; robes and 
insignia are all strictly correct. The Taoists say 
that just as the Great Jade Emperor is Son of 
Heaven for the Immortals, so the Celestial Sov- 
ereign Tzii Wei is Son of Heaven for the heavenly 
bodies. He who looks at this picture will learn the 
meaning of the relationship between ruler and 
subject ; which although it be found above the Nine 
Heavens, has there also never fallen into abeyance. 

The drapery folds in the picture are modelled 
neither on Wu’s wind-blown robes nor on Ts‘ao’s 
water-soaked ones.*® Instead, (the artist) has used 
a dark ink and a coarse brush, as if he were doing 
cursive writing; and he has given an effect of 
agitation and fluttering thereby that is extremely 
bold and free. In doing faces and hands and the 
various kinds of ornaments and insignia (on the 
other hand), he has used a fine brush with light 
colors, (to achieve) a meticulous precision. There 
is not a single thing awry; so that here also his 
treatment is wonderfully individual. 


An Icon of the Planet Mars?» °°; 

(He is shown with) a thick shock of red hair 
standing on end, that pushes his cap high. He 
bears a long spear, and has a look of extreme fury ; 
the breath emitted from his mouth and nostrils 
soars upward as smoke and flames. At the same 
time there is a transcendant vitality that given one 
the sense of a divine being. 


A Portrait of the Duke of Ying-Hsien>~ *?: 
This was the son of Li Ping,>¢ governor of Shu 


4° See note 9. 

5° Mars, the planet associated with fire in the ancient 
Chinese five-element system, has in Far Eastern astrology 
the same furious character he seems always to have been 
assigned in the West. The red hair standing on end, the 
flames, and the weapon here given him are virtual con- 
stants in the mature iconography derived largely from 
Indian Buddhism. Chao’s version seems to have omitted 
two other important details sometimes found: multiple 
arms, and some sort of connection with a donkey 
(whether through the form of the headgear, or the head 
ef the god himself, or the steed he rides). For a Mars 
painted in 897, see the Tun-huang banner reproduced 
by Stein, A., The Thousand Buddhas, London, 1921, pl. 
XXXVIII. 

5 This section is missing in the Wang edition. For 
these two demigods, see Werner, op. cit., pp. 116-18, 
223-24. 


under the (feudal state of) Ch‘in, who opened up 
two rivers by subduing a water monster. The 
people of Shu ascribe great virtue to him, and 
worship him at Kuan-(chiang)-k‘ou (under the 
name) Erh-lang>*. (He is shown) as extremely 
handsome in bearing and resplendent with awe- 
some dignity, carrying a cross-bow as he roams by 
the banks of the two rivers. (The picture) gives 
him the spiritual quality of one (worthy to receive) 
temple sacrifices. 


A Picture of Foreign Guests Coming to Court: 


A cartoon painted by Yiian Ti of the Liang at 
the time when he was Imperial Commissioner for 
Ching-chou! (Hupeh).®? The envoy of each of 
thirty-five realms, from the state of Lu on, is de- 
picted. It was desired to show the barbarian breed 
from far north to far south, and all the tribes of 
the outer regions, performing their duty of com- 
ing to pay homage. Each, therefore, has his own 
individual look; but all are wild and increasingly 
debased, without the spirit consonance of the 
Chinese. As in the case of the “ Meritorious Offi- 
cials of the Ling-yen Pavilion,” ** or that of the 
miniature “ Confucius and his Seventy Disciples,” 
both T‘ang dynasty cartoons in the possession of 
Ting Chien-kung’*, a marked distinction in air 
and attitude is drawn between the several persons; 
this indeed being the painter’s strong point. 

The sub-titles in this picture are exceptionally 
fine. In the case of countries like Turfan, the note 
is added: “ Conquered in such-and-such a year 
of the Chén-kuan era.” The handling of the brush 
and the spirit consonance are similar to the “ Tri- 
bute-bearing ” picture by Yen Li-pén.** May this 
not be a traced copy made by the latter from an 
original by Yiian Ti? One might also suppose 


527th son of the great Wu Ti; reigned 552-55, finally 
losing throne, the famous Liang library, and life to an 
invasion of the Western Wei Tartars from the North. 
His painting is treated in Li-tai MHC., VII. The attri- 
bution of our picture to him is doubtless based on the 
fact there cited that “while serving as Imperial Com- 
missioner for Ching-chou, he painted a picture of ‘ For- 
eign Guests Coming to Court,’ which the emperor called 
excellent in the extreme.” This was the field on which 
his reputation was based. 

53 A set of 24 portraits executed by order of T‘ang T‘ai 
Tsung—by Yen Li-pén, according to ibid., [IX—in 643, in 
recognition of services rendered to the throne. 

54 T‘u-hua CWC., V, “Hsieh Yiian-shénan,” tells the 
circumstances under which this picture was painted by 
imperial order in 629. 
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that the work by Yiian Ti was handed on down to 
the Chén-kuan era, after which someone noted 
down the events of that age in the subtitles; but 
this too is only a possibility. In any case the 
draftsmanship is so divinely wonderful that it is 
not necessary to make a comparison of names. 
Whether it be Liang Yiian Ti or Yen Li-pén, it is 
still a first-class painting several centuries old. 

On a joining-line of the paper is a seal reading: 
“ Authenticated by Ch‘u Ch‘ang-wén>).” The lat- 
ter was a connoisseur whose reputation will last 
for ever.°> What he certified must be no common 
work. 

A Picture of a Dragon in Spring Rising from 

Hibernation : 

of the Lower Way in the Wén-ch‘éng Halli (in 
the secession state of) Shu. A mountain overlooks 
a great river. From its foot two dragons are 
emerging. One winds in tortuous coils, rearing 
its head up among the clouds. Water follows the 
cloud emanations as they spread upward; rain 
drips from its claws and whiskers. In its train are 
fish and crustacea, some (being shown) falling 
through the air. The other dragon has its tail still 
in front of its cavern, and squats down over a big 
rock ; raising its head to look into the clouds, as if 
making up its mind to sail away. With furious 
claws it gorges on raw meat. The vegetation runs 
wild; waves and billows are appalling. The moun- 
tain torrent rolls down in spate, and has washed 
away the bridges and roads at the foot of the 
mountain. The mountain folk, old and young, have 
gathered to look on, hammering up doors and 
peeping over walls, in terror lest their roofs come 
tumbling down. 

The potency of the brush is extraordinary; the 
atmospheric effects are virile and free. No artist 
who was not truly magnanimous could have at- 
tained (such a height). To be able to spy out the 
transformations of divine creatures, to have studied 
so exhaustively the characteristics of all creatures, 
is no easy competence. 

Sun Wei later took the name I; the reason being 


°° Tie. Chiu Liang®, a scholar valued by Tang Tai 
Tsung as advisor in military and literary matters alike. 
Li-tai MHC., IX, under Yen Li-pén, says that in 626 
when Yen was ordered to do a set of portraits of famous 
scholars, Ch‘u composed the eulogies alongside. Biography 
in Tang Shu, LXXII. 

The work of Sun Wei,®* General of the Precinct 


56 See note 11. 


that he once met an i-jeni, extraordinary man, 
and so found the way to salvation. Certainly he 
was a gentleman of no common breed. 


A Picture of a Dragon Reentering the Sea: 

The work of Ch‘i Hua-yiian of P‘i-ling>* (Kiang- 
su), done with a towering forcefulness of brush.*? 
(The artist) has succeeded so well in rendering the 
undulation of wind-blown waves that the observer’s 
imagination makes him positively dizzy. The ser- 
pentine coils of a dragon hover over the water. 
However the waves are all of the same regular sort 
before it and behind, without any boiling and 
tossing; and the cloud emanations, though they 
follow in its train, do not issue from the water. 
Realizing all this when I saw the picture, I said: 
“This is not a picture of a wandering dragon 
rising out of the sea, but rather one of a dragon 
reentering it”; and so I have given it that name. 


A Picture of a Tiger Family: 


The work of Pao Ting of Hsiian-ch‘éng! (An- 
hwei).°* In spite of damage to the silk, the colors 
of the fur are as exquisitely luxuriant as if they 
were new. The Pao family were hereditary tiger 
specialists, those done by Ting being the best of 
the lot. The tiger is the fiercest of all creatures ; 
but when held in, the feeling between father and 
son, or between male and female, may be a threat- 
ening one without actual anger. (Here one sees) 
a thorny thicket, red vegetation, birds chirping 
above, and two tigers leading their cubs along; a 
conception of the utmost placidity. The male is 
in the lead; one attentive to the implications of 
the scene (will find that here) it includes the idea 
of being on guard. The little cubs, though their 
claws and teeth are not yet fully formed, already 
show the spirit of cattle eaters, and are no more 
than carnivorous beasts. Male and female, parents 
and cubs move along as a group in line; how really 
terrified anyone who met them would be! 


An Ox Crossing a Stream; A Tiger Coming Out 
of a Wood: 


Works by the Taoist adept Li Kuei-chén>™, done 





57 Not recorded in other contemporary sources. 

58 Treated with his father and unnamed descendents in 
T‘u-hua CWC., IV, as a Sung animal specialist. Shéng 
Ch‘ao MHP., Ill, writing about a rival, Chao Mo-ch‘o, 
dismisses him contemptuously: “ Nowadays Pao Ting’s 
tigers, with all their vulgarity, are considered high 
class.” 
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under the Posterior Liang.®® (In the first one sees) 
eroded slopes, level ripples, faraway hills, an em- 
bankment, green woods, a light growth of grass, 
the ox and his herdsman. The mood is right in 
every respect; the idea is fully expressed through- 
out the brushwork ; the spirit consonance is quietly 
refreshing. I know of nothing more admirable in 
the paintings of Tai Sung" or Han Huang. 

In Kuei-chén’s tiger paintings the colors of the 
fur are clear and luxuriant, while from the glare 
in their eyes one realizes how they spread terror 
among all the other beasts. Once he made a plat- 
form on a big tree in the mountains, from which 
to look down and study the actual look of tigers. 
Sometimes, again, he would put on a tiger skin and 
caper about in his courtyard, deliberately imita- 
ting their actions. At the sight of this picture (one 
realizes that) its naturalness could never have been 
so readily attained without that sort of sympathy 
and understanding. 


A Picture of a Turtle Sunning its Back in Winter: 


The work of Inspector Huang, i.e. Huang 
Ch‘iian, of Shu.** Brush and ink have a mature 





5° T*u-hua CWC., II, speaks of Li as “an expert at 
painting cattle and tigers, and skilled also at birds of 
prey, sparrows, and bamboo.” Two anecdotes establish 
his character as an apparent simpleton, one being cast 
as an interview with T‘ai Tsi of the Posterior Liang. 
A third runs in a well-worn groove, telling how his 
painted hawk frightened away sparrows that were 
dropping their lime on Taoist statues. Hsiian-ho HP., 
XIV, claims 28 pictures by him on animal, bird, and 
flower subjects. 

°° The classic T‘ang experts in painting oxen. For Han, 
see note 21. Tai is ranked by T‘ang Ch‘ao MHL. in the 
bottom category of “marvellous” painters. “He de- 
picted scenes of hills and marshes with water buffaloes, 
rendering to perfection their muscles and bones, and 
their countrified look.” Li-tai MHC., X, says that he 
studied Han Huang, and could paint nothing really well 
except water buffalo. 

*J-chou MHL., I, ranks in the middle category of 
“marvellous ” painters, and names three masters from 
whom he derived his highly successful eclectic style: 
one for bamboo, rocks, flowers, and sparrows; Sun Wei 
for dragons in water, pines, rocks, and ink bamboo; and 
a third for landscapes; “ all of which he rendered to full 
perfection.” Two famous anecdotes given here, dealing 
with a set of six cranes and with a bird painting that 
was attacked by falcons, are translated by Giles, Intro- 
duction, pp. 90, 91. Shéng Ch‘ao MHP. discusses him 
twice. In I he is a “ marvellous ” figure specialist, who 
“whenever he felt the urge to paint, would always 
purify his thoughts; for which reason his coloring is 
exquisitely delicate, while his delineation of form has 
great vigor of outline.” In III he is an “ inspired ” bird- 


firmness, without any trivial softness or charm. 
The artist’s usual works, sparrows, bamboo, fish, 
turtles, or dragons, are all rendered with the fresh 
beauty of light colors to display his cunning; this 
alone is in watered ink>°. Beneath a grove of de- 
caying trees, a turtle is waddling along, dragging 
his tail. Presumably the spring thunders have 
begun to stir, while the last of winter has not yet 
departed. As he takes the morning sunlight on 
his back, he has a look of relaxation and unbending 
that gives a sense of great enjoyment. 

In the collection of his lordship the Secretary 
of State Yu>P, I once saw a turtle (by Huang) 
that in brushwork differed not at all from this 
one.*? (There, however, he had used) pigments 
that were radiant and glossy, and the grass beside 
the water was more luxuriant. (The turtle) was 
shown emerging from water, and it was not a 
winter scene. There is always something excep- 
tional about (this artist’s) renditions; so the ob- 
server should look to see what season is represented, 
and what the points are to which special attention 
has been paid. 


Pictures of Brambles and a Hawk, and of a Bul- 
finch on a Mulberry Branch: 
Both the work of Chung Yin"? of the Southern 





and-flower specialist. This account contains several eulo- 
gies of his art by Sung scholars. “ Master Huang’s 
bamboo paintings are famous for his ability to give 
shape to the bamboo-idea. That is to say, he has caught 
the feeling of bamboo. With the very slightest play of 
his brush, and without any colors (he will give you) an 
impression of autumn with all its wildness and dis- 
order.” T*u-hua CWC., II, says that “at 17 he served 
the second Wang prince of Shu (r. 918-25) as a Painter- 
in-attendance; while under the Méng principate (934-65) 
he was made Inspector of the Royal Workshops, and was 
granted (the right to wear) gold and purple. ... He 
fully satisfied the Six Maxims, and far outdistanced his 
three masters.” JIbid., I, “On the Differences between 
the Styles of Huang and Hsii,” contrasts the coherent 
whole of his way of life and his orderly, colorful way 
of painting, with the opposites represented by Hsii Hsi, 
country simplicity and freedom. Hsiian-ho HP., XVI, 
claims 349 pictures by him on a wide variety of sub- 
jects; primarily bird-and-flower, but also landscapes, 
Buddhist icons, ete. Both this text and T‘u-hua CWC., 
VI, tell a story about his painting a Chung K‘uei that 
is summarized by Giles, op. cit., p. 91. Hua Shih’s ver- 
dict is unfriendly. “Only his lotus are anything out of 
the ordinary. Otherwise, for all his opulent beauty, he 
is invariably vulgar.” 

62 Chinese critics agree that the Yu must be an error 
of transcription, since no high minister of that name is 
known in Li Ch‘i’s lifetime. 
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T‘ang.** Yin was a native of T‘ien-t‘ai>™ (Che- 
kiang), who won his name from the fact that he 
lived in seclusion, yin, as a scholar-at-leisure on 
Mt. Chung. His painting brush was as lofty and 
tranquil ® as it was simple and profound. He was 
skilled in the use of ink; his brush strokes were 
blended in together so that none stood out sharply. 
For tree trunks and birds’ plumage he used light 
colors (and called these) done as soon as his idea 
was realized. The average painter of eagles and 
badgers, falcons and hares, hawks and pheasants, 
sparrow-hawks and sparrows, or the like, will al- 
ways do his birds in a pouncing, attacking pose, to 
show off their fierceness. The bird of prey drawn 
by Yin sits on a decaying bough, looking very 
relaxed and at ease, but with his eyes fixed on quail 
down in the grass. One realizes that he wants to 
catch them, and is hunching himself together to 
execute what the military call “the vulture at- 
tack.” Concealment is the essential here; (the 
painter) lets one imagine how those snowy-tufted 
old feet never strike down in vain. 

The average painter of bullfinches will usually 
give them such ornamental features as hoops, pretty 
ladies, cut-out cages, or colored cords; cunningly 
executed, perhaps, but in sum vulgar and un- 
pleasant. Yin’s bullfinch sits on a branch of mul- 
berry, giving a sense of extreme preoccupation. 
At one side is the big tree, with its green bark and 
lichen patches. Below, a bamboo thicket grows 
rank. The whole atmosphere of the countryside, 
with a spring breeze blowing, is diffused before 
one’s eyes. At the same time the tree is an old one 
that leans far over and shows no boughs or 


°° Wu Tai MHPI. discusses as an inspired artist “ who 
painted for his own delectation”; adding that most of 
his works had belonged to the last Li prince of Southern 
T‘ang, and so bore the latter’s seals and inscriptions. 
T‘u-hua OCWC., II, treats him among Five Dynasties 
masters, lingering over an anecdote that tells how he 
went incognito to work for the painter who became his 
teacher. “ Skilled at painting birds of prey, bamboo, and 
trees . . . also landscapes and secular figures.” Hsiian- 
ho HP., XVI, claims 71 works in the bird-and-flower 
fields, praising him for his ability to “bring out three- 
dimensionality by value gradations in his ink.” 

°* The Wang edition has the unlikely homophones kao 
Vana, “lofty and pale,’ where the Commercial Press 
reprint gives kao t‘anaa, 

°° Literally, “ outside without protuberances*.” This 
notice is interesting as an early forecast of the South- 
ern School method of indicating surface texture by 
“ wrinkles.” 


branches; and though the bamboo stalks are many, 
the view as it were leaves something still unsaid. 

This must have been one panel of a large screen 
or hanging picture in the collection of the usurper 
at Chin-ling>* *, Brush and ink suggest this, and 
the setting makes the sort of connection that leads 
one to suppose this was the end panel of the paint- 
ing. It is a pity that one cannot see the whole work. 


A Picture of Cranes and Bamboo: 


An item from the collection of the Southern 
T‘ang usurper, which once had the seal of his 
Chi-hsien Precinct>* °’. It also had an old seal of 
Mei Hsiin of the Han-lin College", later erased 
and overstamped with the seal “Mei Ch‘ang- 
yen’ ” (his tzi).°° The work of Hsii Hsi.® (One 
sees) a thicket of growing bamboo, whose roots, 
stalks, joints, and leaves are all done in dark ink 
with a coarse brush; while the intervening de- 
tails>* are sketchily dotted and smeared in with 





66 T.e. the last prince of the Li line who ruled over 
the secession state of Southern T‘ang, Li Yiias; see Giles, 
Biographical Dictionary, no. 1236. An enthusiastic pa- 
tron of arts and letters and a devout and generous 
Buddhist, whose regime was absorbed by the Sung in 
975 with a minimum of violence. Frequently mentioned 
both as a collector and as a practising calligrapher and 
painter of merit. 

67 T‘u-hua CWC., VI, has a section on “the Seals of 
the Li Prince,” in which this is included. 

®8 Served at court and as a provincial governor under 
Chén Tsung. Remembered for his habit of constantly 
surrounding himself with incense. Biography in Sung S., 
CCCI. 

°° The great 10th certury protagonist of individual 
freedom, and simplicity, as against the courtier’s disci- 
pline and show exemplified by Huang Ch‘iian. Shéng 
Ch‘ao MHP., IV, discusses as an “ inspired ” bird-and- 
flower specialist in a section translated by Siren, 
History, I, p. 113. T‘u-hua CWC. in addition to the 
general comparison with Huang cited in note 61, treats 
at length in IV. “His studies carried creative power 
to its limit; his ideas went beyond old and new alike. 
. . . By laying down ink he attained the effect of all 
the various pigments in combination; his drawing and 
coloring were never in opposition.” Here it is stated 
that the large collection of his works cherished by the 
last Li prince was all turned over to the Sung crown 
on the latter’s submission in 975. Hsiian-ho HP., XVII, 
claims 249 pictures by him in the bird-and-flower field. 
“Modern flower painters will usually complete their 
work simply by using gradations of color. Hsi alone 
would work with ink to render branches, leaves, pistils, 
and petals, and only later would add his colors. Conse- 
quently in structure and spirit ... he is the supreme 
master of all time.” Hua Shih mentions several of his 
works with approval. 
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blue and green. For all this, the tips, in their 
lonely fashion, seem to aspire to brush the clouds. 
Two pheasants are quietly pecking away under- 
neath, with fresh, bright plumage. Their bills look 
as if they were about to cry; their spurs seem about 
to move. Modern professional painters in render- 
ing feathered creatures put all their effort into 
minutely graded washes. A single wing may look 
(real enough), but the whole body will often lack 
any larger completeness. Here, although wings 
and plumage have not been gone over several times 
with graded washes, he has so distributed his 
several hues that they constitute a coordinated 
whole>*, in which the sense of life and truth of 
pose are fully expressed. No one would have been 
capable of this who did not create Nature herself 
in wondrous wise. 


A Picture of Lotus Blossoms: 


A work by Chao Ch‘ang>y 7°, He was an excel- 
lent flower painter ; his handling of colors was clear 


7° Shéng Ch‘ao MHP., IV, ranks among “ marvellous ” 
bird-and-flower specialists, and tells how in the 1010’s he 
worked on a commission in the Sung capital, “to do a 
number of growing vegetables, overripe melons, and 
fresh fruit” for a grandee’s mansion; after which he 
went back to Shu. T‘u-hua CWC., IV, calls him “a 
skilful and widely famed painter of flowers and fruit. 
The sense of life, however, was not granted (to his 
studies of) whole trunks and cut branches, the majority 


and luxuriant, while his brush strokes had a soft 
beauty. He was celebrated in Shu from the begin- 
ning of the present dynasty on. The gentry used 
to say that Hsii Hsi’s flower paintings convey a 
flower’s soul, while Chao Ch‘ang’s render its form; 
but beside him Hsti was relatively clumsy. After 
him came such men as T‘an Hung and Wang 
Yu", but these failed to reach his level. The 
lotus blossom grows up out of mud and slime, to 
emerge above water and not be wet by it. Ch‘ang 
(by giving) this blossom so pure and profound a 
tone, has enabled us to realize this underlying idea. 





of which were done from cartoons; and it was only in 
his handling of color that he was for a long time 
unsurpassed.” Hsiian-ho HP., XVII, claiming 154 pic- 
tures, registers a much warmer admiration. “ His cut 
branches had the sense of life in highest degree... . 
Where the professional painter will primarily catch a 
likeness, that is not true of works like Ch‘ang’s, which 
immediately convey the soul of a flower.” Mi’s opinion 
in Hua Shih is expressed with characteristic shrillness. 
“ Such persons as Chao Ch‘ang and Wang Yu (note 71) 
are like men who manage to be beautifully glib without 
having any talents whatsoever. One begins by disliking 
them exceedingly; but finally, out of pity, I have taken 
them up for record here. They’re worth keeping to 
decorate your reception hall for special occasions.” 

71 T‘u-hua CWC., IV, mentions both Wang and T‘an as 
continuing Chao Ch‘ang’s style. Shéng Ch‘ao MHP., IV, 
ranking Wang among the “competent,” says “he did 
not rely on brush and ink in doing flowers, but paid 
particular attention to coloring.” 
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BRIEF COMMUNICATIONS 


A Shepherd’s Amulet 


In the year 1886 Mr. Samuel Dearborn, then 
22 years old, was employed in textile mills of 
Watertown, Mass. In sorting a bale of wool origi- 
nating from the region of Lake Van (Diyarbakr, 
ancient Amida, Amid), by spreading fleeces out 
on a bench to grade them, a felted lump of hair 
was noticed. It had to be taken out so as to avoid 
damage to the needles in the machinery. When 
he cut the lump open a small piece of paper was 


A‘iidhu billahi min ash-Shaita 

n ar-radjim bismillahi 

ar-rahman ar-rahim wa in 

yakadu ladhina kafari la-yu 
zliqunaka bi-absdrihim 

lamma sami‘iit adh-dhikra wa yaqi 
lina innahu la-madjniin wa ma huwa 
ila dhikrun li-l-dlamin bismi 


llahi ar-rahmani r-rahim qala 


SMP RR eR eR ww H 


— 


hiya ‘asaya atawakka’u 


. ‘aleiha wa ahushshu biha ‘ala 


fs fk 
2 


ghanami wa liya fiha maaribu 


— 
ad 


ukhra gala alqiha ya 


—_ 
a 


Misa fa alqaha fa idha hiya 


— 
cr 


. hayyatun tas‘i ma shia 


junk 
ig 


Allahu la qiwata illa billahi I-‘a 


ju 
-~2 


. liyt l-‘azim 


On the reverse of the triangle the word ‘ Allah ° 
was written in a circle. 

In 1. 7% there is a slip in the word madjnin 
(medial n missing). 


Translation: 


I take refuge in Allah from the stoned Satan. 
In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 
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found inside, folded in a triangle, well preserved 
from moisture or any other damage. Mr. Dearborn 
put it away among other souvenirs and had nearly 
forgotten all about it, but happened to remember 
it when we were discussing the supposed Runic 
inscription on the rock of Monhegan. 

When examined the paper proved to contain 17 
lines of separate letters of the Arabic alphabet, 
reading as follows: 


eames 






tes 5 ipod 


BE Ibis 








[Sira LXVIII, 51-52, Rodwell]: Almost would 
the Infidels strike thee down with their very looks 
when they hear the warning (of the Qur’in). And 
they say ‘He is certainly possessed.’ Yet it is 
nothing less than a warning for all creatures. 

In the name of Allah, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful. 

[Sira XX, 19-21, Rodwell]: Said he, ‘It is 
my staff on which I lean, and with which I beat 
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down leaves for my sheep, and I have other uses 
for it He (the Pharao) said, ‘Cast it down, 
O Moses!’ So he cast it down, and lo! it became 
a serpent that ran along. 

Ma shallah, there is no power except in Allah, 
the Exalted, the Powerful! 


The reference to Moses as a shepherd would 
explain the choice of the last three verses. The 
reference to the piercing look of the unbelievers, 
and the phrase Md shallah would indicate that the 


amulet was meant as a protection against the 
envious, the evil eye, and the prevention of a 
sudden disease. Mr. Dearborn suggested that it 
may have been worn by the bell-wether of the herd. 

This somewhat rare kind of a barka amulet may 
be of interest to students of Near Eastern folklore. 

A good picture of a shepherd with his flock of 
sheep, and a discussion of amulets can be found 
in A. Goodrich-Freer, Arabs in tent and town, 
London, 1924. 

A. R. Nyx 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass, 








REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


Gafat Documents: Records of a South-Ethiopic 
Language: Grammar, Text and Comparative 
Vocabulary. By Wour Lestavu. (American 
Oriental Series, vol. 28). New Haven, Conn.: 
AMERICAN ORIENTAL SocreTy, 1945. 188 
pages. 


The present book supplies an old desideratum of 
Ethiopian studies. Among the treasures brought 
back by James Bruce from his “ travels to discover 
the source of the Nile” (1768-73) there is a 
volume containing translations of the Song of 
Songs into various Semitic and Cushitic languages 
of Ethiopia. One of the Semitic languages is 
Gafat which was then spoken in the district of the 
same name, W. of Shoa.t_ Bruce’s MS., now in 
the Bodleian, has remained practically the sole 
record of the language. When Beke visited the 
region in the eighteen-forties, he found Gafat “ on 
the eve of extinction.” Since then the state of 
extinction seems to have been definitively reached.” 

The existence of Bruce’s Gafat text has long been 
known, and more than one scholar has thought of 
tackling it. It was, however, left to Dr. Leslau to 
undertake the task of editing the text and making 
its grammar and vocabulary the subject of a com- 
prehensive study. One would have thought that 
the conditions of such a work were rather favor- 
able: the text is of not inconsiderable length; it 
is the translation of a known original; * the group 


*Gafat is not Kaffa (JNES 5. 164b). 

?In a letter from Ethiopia Dr. Leslau informs me, just 
in time for me to mention it here, that he has found a 
few old people still possessing some knowledge of Gafat, 
and succeeded in obtaining grammatical and _lexico- 
graphical information from them. So we may look for- 
ward to seeing the book under review largely superseded 
before long. 

* The immediate source, we are told, is the Amharic 
version contained in the same MS. L. occasionally 
quotes small bits from it, but it is a serious handicap for 
the student not to have it in full. On the other hand most 
readers will be more fortunate than L. has been with 
regard to the Geez text, the source of the Amharic, and 
will have access to at least one of the existing editions, 
e.g. the London Polyglot (vol. 3, 429ff.), Ludolf’s 
Psalter, da Bassano’s O.T., or the handsome volume 
(Rome 1910) containing Psalms, Odes, the Song of 
Songs, Weddase Maryam and Angqisaé Borhan. The study 
of the Gafat text would have been greatly facilitated if 
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to which Gafat belongs is not wholly unexplored 
and includes, in fact, the best known of all Modern 
Ethiopian languages, viz. Amharic. Here was an 
opportunity to show what Comparative Ethiopian 
Linguistics is able to achieve. Unfortunately, 
several circumstances combine to make the task 
more difficult than might have been expected. By 
its style and subject-matter the Song of Songs is 
not exactly the sort of text one would choose for 
the first specimen of a language without literary 
tradition ; it is only too evident that the translation 
is very far from having been competently or skil- 
fully done; the spelling is extremely unsettled, 
variants with regard to vowels including such pairs 
as a-d, d-a, di-e, e-t, o-w; scribal errors are un- 
doubtedly present and by no means rare. To the 
shortcomings of this particular MS. must be added 
the two notorious defects of the Ethiopic script, 
viz. its failure (1) to distinguish between a and 
zero vowel, and (2) to mark double consonants. 
Dillmann called the former “ ein grosser Mangel ” 
(Gram. § 13) and the latter “ ein kleiner Mangel ” 
(op. cit. § 16) ; there can be no doubt that the latter 
affects grammar far more deeply and must there- 
fore be considered the “gréssere Mangel”: cf. 
Kolmodin Traditions xxvii; Cohen JA 1921 II. 
237. 

Under these circumstances rather narrow limits 
are set to what we can hope to learn about Gafat, 
and we shall have to be content if the fragmentary 
and often doubtful information to be extracted 
from our only source permits us to obtain an 
approximate idea of the relationship between Gafat 
and the cognate languages. This question has been 
dealt with by L. in a special article,* the essentials 
of which are reproduced in the book under review. 

L.’s conclusion that Gafat belongs to the 
Southern Eth. group (i.e. Amharic and the lang- 
uages which Praetorius wrongly regarded as dia- 
lects of Amharic) confirms what has always been 
taken for granted. His further contention that it 
is to be classed with Harari and Occidental Guragé, 





chapter and verse had been indicated in the Translitera- 
tion. In the following remarks quotations like 1, refer 
to page and line of the MS., 1: 2 to chapter and verse. 

‘The Position of Gafat in Ethiopic, Language 20. 56-65 
(1944). 
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raises a textual problem: is Occidental (thus also 
Language 20.65) really what L. means to say, or is 
it a slip of the pen for Oriental (as assumed by 
Cohen BSL 42.*181)? This suspicion is aroused 
by the fact that L. divides Southern Eth. into two 
sub-groups, (a) Amharic-Occidental Guragé (“ and 
perhaps Argobba”), and (6) Harari-Oriental 
Guragé (“Walani, Aymallal”),> and appears to 
believe that Gafat must necessarily be placed in 
one of them (cf. Language 20. 57: “... to answer 
the question: Where is Gafat to be placed? in 
North-Ethiopie or in South-Ethiopic? and if in 
South-Ethiopic, in which sub-group?”).® On the 
other hand it might perhaps be argued that an 
author would not commit the same slip on two 
different occasions, especially when formulating his 
“final conclusion ” (Language 20.65). However 
that may be, the genuine reading is not necessarily 
the one which states the truth. In fact, the text 
as it stands comes fairly near to what I believe to 
be correct: Gafat has many striking affinities with 
Guragé in general and with Western Guragé 
(especially Moxor and Aymallal) in particular; a 
few with Harari; but next to none with Eastern 
Guragé in particular.’ 

Conclusions based on the vocabulary, always to 
be used with caution, are extremely precarious in 
the present pitiful state of our acquaintance with 
Guragé, let alone Argobba. Every addition to our 
knowledge may alter the picture. Thus, among 
the words which, according to p. 13, are “ found 
only in Gafat,” fuwatad (on the reading see below) 
“milk” occurs in Moxer, and wilig(g)a “to 
work ” probably in Aymallal. One of the words 
which serve as arguments for classing Gafat with 
Harari, faraka “to be able,” exists in Western 


° The inclusion of Aymallal in the Eastern sub-group 
is quite unwarranted. Even if the “ connexions spéciales 
entre le aymallal et le walani” listed by Cohen Etudes 
102 carried more weight than I think they do, it would 
still remain true that Aymallal “a en commun avec le 
gouragué occidental tous les traits importants qui ont 
permis d’isoler ce groupe, et ne posséde pas ceux qui ont 
servi & grouper le gouragué oriental avec le harari” 
(ibid.). 

* The possibility of a slip must be reckoned with, since 
in §74c “Oriental Gur.” is written (thus also JAOS 
65.66, line 5) where only “Occidental Gur.” (thus 
Language 20.60) can be meant. 

7A case worth mentioning is the verb “ to give,” root 
whb, the initial w- of which is preserved in Gafat and 
Eastern Guragé alone among the modern Eth. languages 
(cf. the Vocabulary p. 177). 


Gurigé (Moxor farriad-, Cixa fannizi-). Nor has 
all the available information about points of gram- 
mar been taken into account. The absence of a 
relative pronoun with the impf. (“as opposed to 
Amharic,” § 61d) is the invariable rule in Guragé 
(at least in Ciixa, Moxor and Aymallal, cf. Cohen 
Etudes 198) and not entirely unknown in Am- 
haric.* In discussing the negative particle em- 
ployed with the impf., tal-...-m (§$75b), no 
mention is made of the fact that in Aymallal 
(Mayer) the impf. indicative is negatived by f#- 
alone (Praetorius Amh. Spr. 521 has not failed to 
point out the connexion with Gafat). According 
to $110 the numeral “ four,” arbaita, “ preserves 
the b as Argobba [arbit Cohen Etudes 368, harbit 
id. Nouv. Et. 414], as opposed to the other South- 
Ethiopic languages”: yet reference to Cohen 
Etudes 204 might have shown that b is also pre- 
served in Western Guragé (Ciixa and Moxor). 

Speaking of “classification,” it is necessary to 
add a few words about “ North-Ethiopic” and 
“ South-Ethiopic.” These terms are unobjection- 
able, if they are understood to refer primarily to 
the present habitat of the respective languages; 
nor is there much harm in using them with refer- 
ence to distinctive linguistic features, so long as 
this is done from a purely static and descriptive 
point of view, without prejudging anything with 
regard to the way in which the differences between 
North and South have come about. But if “ North- 
Ethiopic ” and “ South-Ethiopic ” are represented 
as fundamentally distinct entities, shut against 
each other by an impermeable wall and irreducible 
to a common origin, then the criteria on which the 
distinction is based are made to carry more than 
their weight. 

Irreducibility to a common origin is not, of 
course, proved by differences falling under the 


SE.g. yabaltiw wdgin “the greater part” Afevork 
Menelik 9, 46, (cf. with relative pronoun yémmibdltaw 
wigdn id. Gram. 286); and assar yahonu [normally 
yammihonu] maikwanantocé “some ten dignitaries” id. 
Gram. 302:;; aysaf dabtéra, kanf ydlelliw amora “a 
cleric who does not (know to) write,—a bird without 
wings” Baeteman Dict. 908; ydténaggdréwn ayrdésa, 
yasdttdwn tisfa ayndsa agziabaher “God who does not 
forget what he has spoken, who does not withhold what 
he has promised ” A‘madi-Moestir (MS. belonging to the 
Der-Soltan, Jerusalem), ch. on the Incarnation (cf. with 
relative pronoun ydndggdrut ammayrisa, yéldémmdénut 
ammayndsa amlak “God who does not forget what they 
have said unto him, who does not withhold what they 
have asked from him,” from a private letter). 
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usual categories of linguistic development, such as 
loss or alteration in the field of phonetics, or 
analogical unification in the field of morphology. 
Yet most characteristics of “ South-Ethiopic ” as 
against “ North-Ethiopic” are precisely of this 
nature: the loss of the laryngals; the rise of 
palatals and palatalized velars; the elimination of 
the pattern qitli (qatila) and extension of the 
pattern qgdt(t)ala for the perfect of the simple stem 
(also in Tiia).® And in particular is this true of 
the phenomena discussed by Cohen Etudes 24-7 
under the head of “‘ Constitution interne des themes 
verbaux ”; cf. Leslau § 70, 95, 98a; Language 20. 
59 under 3.4 and 61 under 4.2. The differences 
between North and South in the structure of cer- 
tain stems are indeed striking enough so long as 
the comparison is limited to the perfect forms; if 
the imperfect is taken into account, things assume 
a different aspect. 


The following somewhat simplified *° table 


GEEZ ** SOUTHERN ” 
Perfect Imperfect Perfect Imperfect 
T:1 qatéla yaqdttal qattala yaqatal 
II:1 ‘aqtdélé yaqdttal aqattaila yaqital 
1:2 qattadlé  yaqgettal* gettala yaqettal 
IIlI:1 tdéqatlé yatqdttal tdqadttéla yatqdttdl 
(y2qq-) 
quadr. qdrtélé yaqdrdttal’® qérattilé  yaqdrittal 





® To mention Tfia sdém‘e in this connexion (Leslau § 70) 
is misleading, because sém‘e happens to be a qatila 
perfect; sdrhe (Arab. saraba) would have been less mis- 
leading but equally irrelevant, because the shift of 
é > a/zero before final laryngal plus vowel in Geez and 
Tfia verb forms is a purely phonetic affair, common to 
all stems without exception, and has nothing to do with 
the two patterns of the simple stem. 

1° The “ Southern ” type given for I: 2 is not universal, 
though probably not confined to Guragé (cf. the first 
sentence of Cohen’s remark ap. BSL 39.174 n.1). No 
account is taken of the languages which have no gemina- 
tion (esp. Harari). 

11 With reference to §9la@ I should like to make it 
clear that I have never shared the belief that the pecu- 
liar form of the impf. I: 2 in Geez has arisen from a 
“ dissolution of the gemination into e,” either < * “ ye- 
fissim ” (Praetorius BA 1.27), or < *yafdéssam (Bezold 
ZA 17.273). Pace Brockelmann (ZS 7.212) there is no 
reason to distrust the traditional pronunciation (to say 
nothing of the testimony of Gurigé) and to assume that 
the gemination was in any way affected by the rise of e, 
whose function was to distinguish the impf. I: 2 from 
yoqadttal, i.e. both the impf. I: 1 and the jussive I: 2. 
Where the e has come from, I do not pretend to know.— 
The current view that the second a of Tfhia yafassam 


shows that the typically “ Southern ” perfect forms 
of all these stems—and not only of I: 2, for which 
the obvious conclusion has long been drawn **— 
agree with the “ Northern ” impf. forms; in other 
words, the Southern feature is nothing but an 
extension of a Northern one. In the Southern 
languages, so far as the stems I:1 and II:1 are 
concerned, the uniformity of perfect and impf. thus 
achieved was subsequently again broken by a pho- 
netic process which led to the loss of gemination in 
the impf. and produced the effect that the dis- 
tribution of gemination and non-gemination be- 
tween the two tenses became the reverse of what it 
had been in Geez. As Nyberg ** has shown, it is 
plausible to assume that the loss of the gemination 
has spread from forms with vocalic afformatives, to 
which it is confined in Tita (yarakkab : yarixbu; 
but in I: 2 the gemination is retained throughout : *° 
yafassam and yafassamu). It happens, moreover, 
that “ Northern” perfect forms actually survive in 
Southern languages, performing some special func- 
tion alongside of the normal “ Southern” forms 
(the negative perfect of certain stems in Guragé: 
BSL 39.143, 152, 172). It is, therefore, not 
altogether satisfactory to speak of these facts in 
terms like “North-Eth. gatala, qartalé etc., as 
opposed to South-Eth. gattala, qarattald, ete.”, or 
just to say that the Western Guragé dialects “ have 
the type qattald also for the simple stem.” Sim- 





represents the “weakened” e of Geez yafessam would 
seem to me much more acceptable if it afforded a plau- 
sible explanation of imperfects with a after the first 
radical in other than “B” stems (yarakkab: Geez 
yatradkkdéb III: 1; yéxabbar: Geez yakdbbar II: 1; but on 
the other hand ydfdssam: Geez yafessam II:2). The 
alternation @/a in Tfia imperfects is one of the very few 
cases where I should provisionally and most reluctantly 
give way to the temptation of admitting the notion of 
“ polarity.” 

72So far as Northern languages are concerned, this 
formation of the impf. is confined to Geez. In Tfia the 
quadriliterals follow the pattern of the “B” stems: 
yaqartal (=yagattal), in the causative ydqdrtal (= 
yaqattal 11:2). Similarly in Tigré: Leslau JAOS 65. 
22 b. 

*8 Praetorius Amh. Spr. 520; Littmann ZS 1. 41, lines 
22-4; Cohen Etudes 25: “ Mais il est impossible de ne pas 
penser ici & la vocalisation caractéristique de l’imparfait 
du guéze.” 

4 GGA 1932. 113 n. 1; Nyberg is, however, mistaken 
in what he says about the impf. of the “B” stem in 
Amharic. 

*°In Tigré, however, the phonetic “law” seems to 
have proved stronger than the desire to keep the stems 
apart: Leslau JAOS 65. 6b. 
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plification in such matters is apt to amount to 
misrepresentation ; cf. Cohen Etudes 52. 

The descriptive part of the Grammar is a most 
painstaking piece of work; L. has doubtless suc- 
ceeded in making the best of his material. The 
historical and comparative explanations often are, 
as under the circumstances they are bound to be, 
of a more or less hypothetical nature. They leave 
much room for disagreement and doubt, but little 
for conclusive improvement. I shall restrict myself 
to a few remarks, prefixing one on a point of 
reading. 

The MS. is, on the whole, fairly legible. L.’s 
transliteration is carefully done *® and incapable 
of improvement except for one single letter. The 
second and the fourth order of f are somewhat 
similar in many MSS. and also in some modern 
printing founts. The first two exx. occurring in 
the MS. (1, anf ?ges, 1; anf?) look at first sight 
like fa; the third (1, anf?wd) is not clear in the 
photostat, but suggests rather fu. In all subse- 
quent instances, when fa is meant, the downward 
stroke, which is normally vertical, slants to the 
right (clear exx. are zufani 216, zafand 5, mazafani 
513, 2afant 919; yagefazan ** 953 akafah 1416), while 
in fu it does not always slant so much to the left 
as it ought to do. There is no doubt, I believe, 
that the character transliterated fa by L. is by all 
standards an unambiguous fu in yafuyag 212 (see 
below) and in fuwatdé “ milk” 7; 911 (cf. afuwatge 
722), confirmed by Moxor fat. 

Verbs mediae w ($105) have the peculiarity 
that in some roots w is replaced by y: instead of o 
we find e. It should be noted that the verbs which 
show 0, have as first radical a consonant susceptible 
of labialization: m (mwq),h (hwn, hwr) [on qum 
see below]; while e appears in rws and zwr. A 
differentiation on this principle has actually taken 
place in Caixa and other Guragé dialects with 
regard to verbs tertiae w: where the second radical 
is susceptible of labialization, w is preserved in the 
shape of a w-glide: tébiwi > tibbwa- “ to suck,” 
nigiwa > nagq’a- “to cry (of animals)”; but 
after a dental w becomes *y, causing palatalization : 
‘asdwa > atéi- “to shut,” *adiwi > agga- “to 
sweep.” 


*® At 1.» the photostat shows yandtan, not yantan as in 
the Transliteration and in § 49 a. 

** This (5:11) is oddly rendered by L. “ of Qafazan,” 
instead of “ of Kephaz” (Kepag < xal af); -an is the 
Amh. ending of the direct complement. 


The impf. of gwm is spelt yaq’yam, which L. 
believes to be a mistake for *yaq’iyam. This 
conjecture implies two improbabilities: (1) that, 
while the middle radical has become y, the original 
w should still show a trace in the w-glide which 
accompanies qg; (2) a formation of the impf. of 
verbs mediae infirmae which is unparalleled in 
Southern Eth., including what little is known of 
Gafat. Whatever the exact intention of this 
strange spelling may be, the phonetic reality 
which it seeks to express is probably nothing but 
*yaqeam/yaqvam. Considering the frequent inter- 
change of d and a in this MS., we shall be justified 
in comparing the spelling yafuyag (on the reading 
see above) “ he goes to rest ” (Geez ya‘arraf 1:12), 
which is probably to be understood as *yaf”ag, 
cf. askafog (one would expect *askiyafog) and 
askatafog (both Geez .. . yastaindffas 2:17 and 
4:6). 

L. (§ 105 a, c) derives the last-mentioned forms 
from a verb mediae w: foga, afoga; according to 
the Comparative Vocabulary (p. 153) it is “to 
be explained by Sem. and Eth. fdy,” some descen- 
dants of which (including Amh., which L. omits 
to mention) mean “to finish.” This etymology 
neither explains the o nor does it fit the meaning.— 
At 13, we find what looks at first sight merely like 
a synonym of afogd, with nothing more in common 
than one single consonant: anawfi “let us rest” 
(Geez na‘raf 7:11). In the Grammar it is classed 
under the head of Verbs with 3rd [sic] Radical 
w, y; Simple [sic] stem (§ 106 a) ; in the Vocabu- 
lary (p. 146) it appears as awdfa (with radical a-) 
and is “connected ” with Arab. ‘aufa [read ’aufa, 
i.e. wily IV?] “to accomplish.” Now in Moxor 
“to rest” is afvanndi- (Caixa afdnnd-), impf. 
(both dialects) yafve- (-e < *-dii), the jussive of 
which would be *yafvi (-i < *-a%). This suggests 
that Gafat anawfi is to be understood as *anafvi. 
The scribe had to express the labialized f * as best 
he could; in order to do justice to his efforts it 
should be remembered that in intervocalic position 
the w-glide tends to become perceptible before the 
consonant itself (BSL 39.146). On the other 
hand, afoga is probably to be understood as 
*afwag(g)a; though the exact nature of the rela- 
tionship existing between Moxer -ffi- and Gafat 





** The only labial with w-glide recognized by L. is bw 
(though in §7c¢ he seems to explain zafiwi “tree” 12, 


as *zafvi); these sounds ought not to have been classed 
among “ Labiovelars.” 
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-(g)- is not clear, the interchange of palatals is 
within the range of possibility (cf. § 5b). 

The spelling anawfi also sheds some light on 
the form yacawmi 2.5 from ¢amd, impf. yacam 
(root ttm) “to be agreeable, savory.” Of this 
form L. says ($103 a) that “the verb is treated 
as if the root were éwm” ; yet no comparable form 
is found from verbs mediae w. I think yaéawmi 
must be interpreted as a makeshift spelling for 
*yacami. We thus obtain a form which can be 
paralleled: cf. yath”aég’i %13 from the etymolo- 
gically obscure verb “to flow” (the normal form 
of the impf. indic. is yath“agi 71; the same form 
renders a jussive at 716) and especially the various 
forms of lagé/télagé which in conjunction with the 
prepositions kiéi- or md- make up the expression 
for “more than,” corresponding to Amh. ka-... 
yalaq : kii-/ma- . . . yalaqvi, yatlaqi, yatlaqvi 
($116 d). Both yaéawmi and yathigvi are used 
as predicates before the copula watato, yatato: “... 
is something that tastes well” (the Geez has the 
adjective tatum 2:3), “. . . is something that 
flows ” (Geez zdyawah(h)az 4:15); the forms are 
therefore relative clauses used substantivally (§ 61 
d2) and -“i may be assumed to be the sign of this 
function. This explanation is also applicable to 
yatlag’i and its variants: Armbruster is, I think, 
right in regarding as relative clauses such “ ad- 
verbs ” (formally imperfects without the auxiliary 
-all) as yalaq, yabalt “ more,” yassal “ better ” etc. 
(Amh.-Engl. Vocab. 39); in the light of the 
examples quoted above (note 8) for the absence 
of a relative pronoun with the impf. there is no 
need to describe yalaqg, as Armbruster does, as an 
“ abbreviation for yaimmilaq.” *°—This ending -“% 
is possibly the same as that which we find as 
object suffix 3rd mase. sg. in taladagi (not -da- 
§%c) “I shall not let HIM go” 42. (Geez 
*iyydhaddago 3:4). It is further possible that 
after consonants not susceptible of labialization 
-“i is replaced by -t, and that at least some impf. 
forms with “euphonic” -t are to be explained 
accordingly: e.g. awddadi “I love HIM” 54,18 
(Geez “afiiqqgaro 3:5, 10); alabsi yanet “T shall 





197Tn some instances there exist variants with the 
relative pronoun; cf. yahal | yammiyahal “ amounting to, 
as much as” (Praetorius Amh. Spr. §277c). Such 
expressions can also be formed with the perfect, in 
which case the relative pronoun is never absent; cf. 
yobdlt | yammibdlt | yaballatad (Afevork Gram. 269); 
Eadie Reader 30,;) “more”; yabasdwn | ydbasdwn 
“worse” (Cohen Nouv. Et. 329). 





put 17 on” 8, (Geez ’aldbbaso 5:3). The forms 
of the object suffixes are, however, so complicated 
in certain cognate languages (especially in Moxor) 
that it seems unsafe to pursue these speculations 
further.*° 

It is common knowledge that triliteral verbs 
with a palatal as last radical go back to quadri- 
literals ultimae y.2* Yet L. treats as normal 
triliterals such verbs as wlg “to build, make, 
work” (from wiilzi?? “work” 1119,—not waldz 
as in §5f) and s/dwé “to speak” (from sdwita 
“word, thing”) and misjudges certain peculiari- 
ties of their inflexion which arise from the syllabic 
structure typical of quadriliterals: siwdéihu (Perf., 
Ist sg.) is not “to be read siwichu” (§ %1c) 
but precisely what one should expect, cf. Ambh. 
zdgayyahu; in yadiwaé (Impf.) “the a@ after the 
2nd radical ” ought not to “suggest an imperfect 
of the reflexive stem” (§$ 74d, 97a), cf. Amh. 
yozigdyy ; yawalgu “they shall build ” and nawal- 
galas “we shall build for it(? her?) ” are not 
imperfects (§ 74d, 90a) but jussives, cf. Amh. 
(3rd pl.) yazdgyu; the Geez text has yagbaru 
(1:10) and nahnas (8:9) respectively (in the 
latter passage the Amh., quoted by L., has like- 
wise a jussive: annasrallat).—Aymallal wazdyyi- 
(Mayer Worter-Sammlung 8; Cohen Etudes 229) 
has the same meaning as walig(g)a (—Amh., 
sirra) and is probably the same word with meta- 
thesis (*wzly), cf. wizdla “deed (Amh. sara) ” 
John 2:18 (here also the impf. subjunctive 
tawaziyy-hom “that thou doest”), wdzdltania 
“servant (Amh. sdrratéfifia) ” ibid. 9 (pl. -aiocci 
5). 

In the Vocabulary unfortunately almost no 
references are given to the text, and too few to 
the Grammar. Here, it is true, full references 
are to be found in the relevant sections; but it is 





*°Much depends on the question whether the last 
radical is simple or geminated [*-adagg”i (cf. Moxor 
yadaggut, i.e. yadagg” + -t), *awidaddi, *aldébassi]. 

*2 There is, however, one exception from this rule 
(“. . . une derniére consonne prépalatale, ce qui n’arrive 
jamais pour les trilitéres réguliers,” Cohen Traité 257) : 
awwigad (derived from awag “ edict”); Baeteman’s 
awéddjé (Voc. fr¢.-am. s. vv. “ proclamer,” “ promul- 
ger”) is a mistake; the verb is presumably of type “B” 
as in Tfia (da Bassano 554; ’a’awwag ’alloxru Eritrean 
Weekly News no. 82, 46). 

*? The 2 of wdlzdé would lead one to expect *waldz (2) a. 
Though # is included in the list of palatals (§ 5a), it 
does not seem actually to occur. It is impossible to 


decide whether the substitution of g for 2 is a phonetic 
or a graphic feature. 
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not always easy to discover the relevant section, 
and many words fall under none.—The way in 
which Guragé has been used seems to me open to 
criticism in two respects: (1) L. has abandoned 
the excellent practice, followed by him in his 
Contributions a Vétude du harart (JA 1937 II. 
461 ff.), of quoting for every form the author from 
whom it is taken and thereby indicating the degree 
of confidence which it deserves. Such an indica- 
tion would have been especially welcome with 
regard to Mondon-Vidailhet on whom L. often 
relies even in cases where more trustworthy sources 
are available; (2) d’Abbadie’s unpublished vocabu- 
lary is a reliable source, but has the defect of 
giving, apparently without distinction, words from 
two different dialects, viz. Ciixa and Moxer, which 
L. indiscriminately quotes as Cixa;** thus, of the 
two “C.” forms given for “mule” (p. 147), 
baqwa ** and bugra (= baq’ra), the former is in 
reality Moxer (correctly Cohen Ltudes 222); 
tigddem “to sleep” (p. 155) *° is Moxor, and only 
tiigitéré (Mondon-Weinzinger, Etudes sur le Gu- 
ragié 15; t < tt < dd: BSL 39.140) is Caixa, etc. 
For etymological purposes it is of the utmost im- 
portance, especially on account of the characteristic 
treatment of */, to know exactly to which dialect 
a given form belongs. L.’s linguistic expedition 
to Ethiopia will doubtless enable him in future to 
use his predecessors in a more critical manner. 


acé “to eat” (p. 140) is derived from wht “to 
swallow,” which leaves the palatalization unaccounted 
for, even if the loss of initial w- ($9c) be conceded. 
I would rather think of hay “to gnash the teeth, grind 
with the teeth”; Cixa and Moxer aqqd- means not only 
“to gnaw,” but also “to eat, devour (of animals) .”— 
agaw “arm-pit” (p. 141): the actual form is bdégawni 
(5), bd- being the preposition; -ni is explained as 
copula (§ 66a,b), but the word ought to contain also a 
possessive suffix (-w?). As to the meaning, the Hebrew 
and the Geez (3:8) have “hip”; as to the form ogaw, 
the initial a is a puzzle, unless it is assumed that L. was 
under the influence of Tfhia.2?°—“To see” (p. 142) in 





*°In like manner d’Abbadie’s paradigm of the “ Ciixa ” 
verb ap. Cohen Ltudes 187-8 resembles Moxer more than 
anything else, and is definitely not Caixa (pace Cohen 
185). 

**In this word w is an independent consonant (< *l”), 
not the glide. 

*° It is assumed that this word is taken from d’Abbadie, 
because it does not seem to occur in Cohen’s Etudes; e is, 
however, rather Cohen’s notation of the Moxor represen- 
tative of *aélé (BSL 39.172), while d’Abbadie’s notation 
usually agrees with mine (in this case tdégdéddeam). 

*° Leslau Documents tigrigna § 18 aa. 


Caixa, Moxer and Aymallal is aza-, not aggd-. Prae- 
torius ought no longer to be saddled with his infelicitous 
first etymology of Amh. ayyd (Geez bly I: 2), which he 
gave up as soon as he became acquainted with the Guragé 
form: Amh. Spr. 510; here the etymology now suggested 
by L. (Aram. Heb. hew/y) is already given.—* Female ” 
in Amh. (p. 144) is anast, not annast.—ardtd “to cut” 
(p. 145), also in Western Gurigé (Moxer and Goggot *7 
arraétd-, Cixa anndtd-). Seeing that the Gurigé word is 
also used for “to slaughter,” it seems more likely that 
the apparent loss of the initial q or q” is the result of a 
blending with hrd (Amh. arrédé, Aymallal ar(r)ddo 
Mayer 16) than that “q became vowel” (§$6f; the 
expression is rightly criticized by Cohen BSL 42, *183) .— 
damané “wealth” (p. 152), read “health” (7.2).— 
fatdré “to die” (p. 154) is explained as coming from 
Arabic fatara “to die,” a meaning which I fail to find 
in my sources of information.—moanaé “any” (p. 163; 
§ 63a): for the ending -aé cf. Amh. andacé “ any, any- 
thing,” where Praetorius (Amh. Spr. § 96e) regarded it 
as shortened from the suffix 3rd. pl., -a¢¢déw; the Gafat 
form of this suffix, by which Praetorius’ explanation 
might have been tested, is unfortunately unknown. In 
any case, -a¢¢aéiw is certainly nothing but the suffix in 
Amh. mannatciwoamm “ anybody,” which L, compares.— 
Amh. nddddfé (p. 165) does not mean “ to hit, to push,” 
but “to sting, prick,” exactly as the Gafat word.— 
“Gur. naré” (recte: Cixa néraé) has nothing to do with 
nibdérdé (p. 165; also Cohen Etudes 150): r is the regular 
Ciixa treatment of intervocalic n (BSL 39.141), pre- 
served in Moxer ndno, i.e. ndénd plus -w, the ending of 
the 3rd masce. sg. of the impf. indicative; ndnd- assumes 
the endings of the impf. indicative ** because, like Geez 
hallo and its descendants, it has the force of an impf., 
though the inflexion is that of a perfect.—zebi (6,9) is 
correctly—that is, in accordance with the Hebrew as well 
as the Geez (4: 8)—rendered “lion,” but in the Com- 
parative Vocabulary (p. 180) L. is so much deluded by 
the resemblance of zebi to Geez za’b [, Tfia 2ab’i], Amh. gab 
“hyena,” °° that he gives the meaning of the Gafat word 
as “hyena,” and forgets to say that Cixa 4Zébb | édp,*° 
quoted by him among the descendants of za’b, means 
“lion.” The latter word is, in fact, the only legitimate 
“etymology.” The geminated bb (thence the unvoiced 
variant in Ciixa and the “euphonic” -i in Gafat, cf. 
§ 25c) excludes a connexion with za’b and its kind; nor 
is there much to recommend such a connexion on the 
zoological side. 





H. J. Pototsky 
THE HEBREW UNIVERSITY, 
JERUSALEM 





27“ Grrata ”’ Mondon-Weinzinger Etudes sur le Guragié 
75. 

8 -w in the 2nd masc. sg. and Ist pl., -i in the 3rd fem. 
sg., -t in the 2nd fem. sg., 2nd and 3rd masc. and fem. 
pl.; only the Ist sg. has -i instead of -u, presumably 
because the basic form ends in -a™, 

°° Besides Amh. gab “hyena” L. quotes zab “ wolf.” 
What evidence is there for this word? 

°° L. writes jab (i.e. “ jab” Mondon-Weinzinger 52), 
gap (from d’Abbadie?). 
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Sudan colloquial Arabic. By J. SPENcER TRIM- 
INGHAM. 2nded. Pp. viii 176. London: 
OxrorD UNIVERSITY PRESS (GEOFFREY CUM- 
BERLEGE), 1946. 


The second edition of this work is still based 
primarily on Gairdner’s Egyptian Colloquial 
Arabic, but has been ‘completely rewritten and 
some four-fifths of the material is entirely new.’ 
It is intended to be a beginner’s book, serving as 
a companion to Hillelson’s Sudan Arabic Texts 
and Sudan Arabic Vocabulary. The dialect is 
specifically stated to be that of Omdurman, except 
for Jezira forms which appear in several stories 
and dialogues at the end of the book. The trans- 
cription used is almost phonemic. The grammatical 
statements and lists are, for the most part, good— 
clear and full. The various kinds of sentence 
drills are good. The connected conversational 
texts and specialized vocabularies of Part II are 
especially valuable. 

From the linguistic point of view, the phon- 
ological terminology is completely inadequate: 
‘.. . so called “double ” consonants . . . should 
be represented by the prolongation sign :, but ow- 
ing to the superiority of eye over the ear in reference 
to the Arabic language they are represented by 
writing the consonant twice’ (p. 3). It is difficult 
to make any sense out of this statement. Insofar 
as it has any validity, it would presumably be 
equally valid for the long vowels, which could 
likewise be written double-—‘ Note in passing qall, 
to diminish, and qatt, to raise’ (p. 3fn.). If 
pairs of this kind exist, the 1:1 distinction calls 
for more than a note in passing.—‘ It [the a of 
gabal] is nevertheless a true “a” sound’ (p. 4). 
What is a true ‘a’ sound? The author apparently 
means only that the sound in question, although 
sounding like an English ‘e’ belongs to the Su- 
danese Arabic /a/ phoneme, a fact which he has 
otherwise made clear. ‘a will be used for a rapid 
obscure vowel, which occurs in short unaccented 
syllables’ (p. 5). The question which a linguist 
would automatically ask, ‘ What phoneme is this?” 
must go unanswered since after this initial state- 
ment the symbol does not reappear in the book.— 
‘, . . most verbs keep the w, making the first 
syllable aw normally pronounced 0:’ (p. 103). 
This confuses levels of analysis: /aw/ and /o0/ are 
phonemically distinct (e.g. mawguud, yo: zin) ; 
there is also a morphological fact that under cer- 


tain conditions /a/+-/w/>/oo/. The choice of g 
to represent the voiced palatal stop and q the 
voiced velar stop seems unfortunate to me, but 
has the virtues of using symbols without diacritics 
for these phonemes, and of making it easier for 
the Arabist to identify forms. 

From the pedagogical point of view, the greatest 
defect in the book is the highly artificial nature 
of the sentences in the lessons. The following four 
are chosen at random (pp. 18, 28, 38, 48 respec- 
tively) and given in the author’s translation. One 
can readily imagine the bewilderment of a Su- 
danese-Arabic speaker upon hearing one of them, 
even if spoken with perfect pronunciation. 


‘See the short pencil here. Now it is under the 
large book and now it is on the open book, and 
now it is between the two; that’s to say, between 
the big book and the open book; and now it’s 
beside the note-book.’ 

‘Is this boy sitting?—No, he is walking. Is this 
girl sitting?—No, she is walking. Are both of 
them sitting ?—No, the two are walking.’ 

‘And contrariwise the door is smaller (lower) 
than the window and the window than the room, 
and so the door is the smallest of the three, and 
So-and-so is smaller than you. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

‘Another question. Where are Maryam’s eyes ?— 
Her eyes are in her face.’ 


The sentences have apparently been manufactured 
to illustrate the analysis. If the analysis is accu- 
rate, as it usually seems to be, it must be possible 
to find natural colloquial sentences embodying the 
grammatical features being discussed. Apart from 
a few concessions, such as liberal use of Arabic 
names of persons and places, and frequent mention 
of donkeys and goats and the stupidities of 
local servants, the sentences reflect British culture 
(especially classroom behavior patterns) far better 
than Sudanese culture. The connected conversa- 
tional material in Part II offers a striking contrast 
to the rest of the book. The practical value of the 
book would have been greatly increased if much 
more material of this kind could have been worked 
into the main body of the book. 

The book is well printed and bound and has 
very few misprints (p. 3 fn. for z read #; p. 7 1. 2 
for p read pv; p. 58 1. 15 for sawwaq read saw- 
wa:q). The book presents a large body of reliable 
data with analysis, and techniques for learning. 
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As a source book for the professional linguist it 
is valuable; as a beginner’s book it much better 
than most beginner’s books in colloquial Arabic, 
but it would need a thorough revision of its phon- 
ological terminology and a complete recasting of 


its sentence material in order to be a really good 
tool for the person who wants to learn Sudan 
Colloquial Arabic. 

CHARLES A. FERGUSON 


ForEIGN SERVICE INSTITUTE, 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 





La geste du Prince Igor, épopée russe du douziéme 
siecle. Texte établi, traduit et commenté sous 
la direction d’HENRI GREGOIRE, de RoMAN 
JAKOBSON et de Marc SZEFTEL, assistés de 
J. A. Jorre. (Annuaire de l'Institut de 
Philologie et d’Histoire Orientales et Slaves, 
tome VIII [1945-1947], volume offert a 
Michel Rostovtzeff.) New York: Ecole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes 4 New York, Université 
Libre de Bruxelles. (Distributed by Columbia 
University Press.) 


The plains of eastern Europe and northern and 
western Asia represent a unit not only in a geogra- 
phical sense but also in many other respects. We 
find certain linguistic phenomena common to lan- 
guages which are not genuinely or not very closely 
related to each other. Ethnical features, and cer- 
tain unmistakable cultural aspects unite the peoples 
who live in this area which we may call Eurasia. 

The contacts with the Balto-Slavic east of Europe 
and the Ural-Altaic west and northwest of Asia 
are much older than all written history of these 
peoples—probably older than all written human 
history. These numerous contacts, friendly, inimi- 
cal, cultural, linguistic, ethnic, political, live down 
to our days and will still exist for as long a time 
as Wwe can imagine from an historical viewpoint. 
The Slavs as a whole emerge from prehistorical 
darkness later than most of their eastern, Ural- 
Altaic neighbors; they emerge together with them, 
not separate, but in close contacts with these east- 
ern Eurasians. These contacts are to play a great 
part in the life of the Slavs, especially the Eastern 
Slavs, whose history and literature vividly mirror 
the events of these contacts. 

One of the earliest and greatest pieces of Old- 
Russian secular literature, the Igof-Song (we also 
call it briefly, after its Russian name, the Slovo), 
belongs to this type. It deals with the campaign of 
Prince Igof, son of Prince Sv¥atostav, against the 
Qumans, Qypéaqs, or, as the Russians called them, 


the Polovey, and its unhappy end, the defeat of 
the Russian armies by the Qumans, in the year 
1185, as evidenced in the Old-Russian Chronicles. 
Ever since the great Russian historian Karamzin 
published his brief note on the Igof-Song, in 1797, 
in a Hamburg journal, the text has been repeatedly 
discussed from the literary, linguistic, and his- 
torical points of view, and has been translated into 
modern languages. The original text, a manuscript 
of the sixteenth century, had belonged to the library 
of count Alexis Musin-Pu&kin. It perished in the 
flames of the great conflagrations of Moscow in 
1812. Fortunately, the editio princeps of the text, 
printed by Musin-Pu&kin in 1800, in accordance 
with the sixteenth-century manuscript, and a 
manuscript copy prepared for Empress Catherine 
II in 1795/6 have been preserved. The text shows, 
in orthography as well as in phonological and 
grammatical regards, unmistakable features typical 
of Old-Russian texts prior to the Mongol invasion. 
Dialectologically, it belongs to the extreme north- 
west of ancient Russia, the region of Pskov. 
Scholars who worked on the multifarious pro- 
blems of the Igof-Song were not all convinced of 
its authenticity, genuineness, and originality. Thus, 
as against scholars like Karamzin, Tixonravov, 
Buslajev, Potebiia, Saxmatov, Karinskij, Sobolev- 
skij, Peretc, Orlov and many others were people like 
Strojev (1830), Katenovskij, Cyprian Godebski 
(a Polish poet), Carriere, who contested the au- 
thenticity of the Igof-Song. However, scholars who 
worked in the domain of literature, as well as in 
that of linguistics, never doubted the genuineness 
of the text on linguistic grounds (i.e. the two 
layers in the language of the Slovo). The adver- 
saries of the authenticity of the Slovo seemed to 
have gained weight when, in 1944, in Paris, in 
the Travaux de ]’Institut d’Etudes Slaves, vol. 20, 
Le Slovo d’I got (V-VI), the Slavist André Mazon 
tried to prove the falseness of the text. He com- 
pared Musin-Puskin’s edition to the famous Cech 
falsifications of the Kralové-Dvursk4 and Zeleno- 
horska MSS fabricated by Hanka (cf. J. Gebauer, 
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Unechtheit der Koniginhofer und Griineberger 
Handschrift, I. Sprachliches, in Archiv fiir Slav. 
Philol. 10.502-569 [1887]). Thus, the new edition 
of the Slovo under review necessarily bears a 
strongly polemic character. 

This work on the Igof-Song grew out of a re- 
search seminar which first was started by H. Gré- 
goire and R. O. Jakobson at the Ecole Libre des 
Hautes Etudes in New York, in autumn, 1943. At 
the same time, the interest in the Igof-Song had 
been re-awakened in Russia, where appeared a great 
number of popular editions and translations, to- 
gether with some few scholarly publications. Fur- 
ther results of the research seminar on the Slovo 
are to be published in a second volume which is to 
appear in the near future. 

In the introductory chapter of this first volume, 
R. O. Jakobson gives some basic remarks on the 
critical edition of the text, its translation into 
modern languages, and on the reconstruction of 
its original form (pp. 5-37). Then follows the 
critical edition of the text by R. O. Jakobson, the 
French translation—in the spirit of the Chansons 
de Geste—by Henri Grégoire (pp. 38-79), and a 
critical commentary by Jakobson on variants 
of the text and their correction. Dr. Mare 
Szeftel has written a meticulous historical com- 
mentary on the Slovo (pp. 97-149). This valuable 
contribution is followed by Jakobson’s reconstruc- 
tion of the Old-Russian text and an English trans- 
lation by the late S. H. Cross of Harvard Uni- 
versity (pp. 150-179). Jakobson’s translation into 
modern Russian (pp. 181-200), which already had 
been published a year before in the New York 
Russian magazine Novoselje, is illuminated by a 
number of fine reproductions, by Alexandra Pre- 
gel, of Old-Russian miniatures depicting events of 
Igof’s campaign and scenes of Old-Russian life. 
The Polish poet Julian Tuwim has prepared the 
translation into modern Polish (pp. 201-216). 
George A. Vernadskij has contributed an article 
on the historicity of the Slovo (pp. 217-234). The 
research work on the Slovo reaches its culmination 
in the fundamental article on the authenticity of 
the Slovo by R. O. Jakobson in which this excel- 
lent scholar, with his usual sagacity, in sharp 
polemic against A. Mazon, furnishes the final proof 
for the genuineness of this remarkable monument 
of early-Russian secular literature (pp. 235-360). 
A number of well-arranged indices are found at 
the end of the volume (pp. 363-380). 


In regard to this fundamental and admirable 
piece of i1esearch work, I shall limit myself to a 
few Orientalistic remarks. It goes without saying 
that the exterior form of the book, as print, paper, 
etc., bears all marks of war and post-war difficulties 
in the production of scholarly books. These also 
account for the complete lack of the Greek and 
old-Kyrillic scripts, and the very limited possibili- 
ties of using modern Kyrillica. Likewise, the 
transcription had to suffer badly. 

When giving an account of the Quman migra- 
tions westward, between 1050 and 1080, Dr. Szeftel 
says (p. 105) that they ‘ pénétrent en Europe, 
pour atteindre d’abord le centre du massif de 
VOural....’ This is too far north, since the 
center of the Ural (which should hardly be called 
a ‘massif’) lies around the 60° lat. N., and be- 
longs to the forest zone which the steppe-dwellers 
never enter (for continuing their migrations), and 
which Szeftel himself calls, a few lines below, ‘ in- 
franchissables foréts septentrionales.? The Qu- 
mans, rather, moved along the southern slopes of 
the Ural Mountains and crossed the Ural River at 
its central course, the Jajyq, as the Turks call it; 
then, they moved to the central and lower Volga 
and to the Don.—The name of the great Persian 
poet Nizami should not be spelled ‘ Nizimy’ (108), 
similarly that of Masidi not ‘ Macoudi’ (113), 
even though the first French translator wrote it 
that way. Further inaccuracies occur in the names 
of Ibn Fadlin, Ibn Rusta, Baladuri, etc. (147).— 
The Hungarian name Béla has always length on 
the first syllable (not ‘Bela’ [143]); misprints 
of this type do occur in the book, like some in- 
consistencies in the transcription.—The spelling 
‘Kali’ (110, bottom, twice) probably stands for 
Kali?—The names quoted (p. 111) sub 50-51, 
from the Hypatios-Chronicle sub anno 1185, are 
Slavic patronymika from Turkic person-names 
(Gza Burnovic, Toksobié, Jetebi¢, etc.), the latter 
two names compound with Quman oba ‘ father’ 
(= Kasy. aba ‘id.’), but although the Russians 
designate the Quman tribes often with the Slavic 
patronymikon, it is not possible to say that these 
are the Quman tribe-names. This is not clear in 
Szeftel’s statement.——The ‘Avar helmets’ stem 
from the Caucasian Avars (p. 112-3—not to be 
confused with the Mongolo-Turkic Avars of the 
6-8th centuries) who are a part of the Avaro- 
Lezginian peoples of the Daghestan. The south- 
eastern corner of Daghestan, Tabassaran, is well 
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known as a metal-working country. This art is 
much older than its great historical fame in Sasanid 
times which Szeftel mentions, and it is not by 
chance that the Greek (post-Homeric) term for 
steel, ydAuy, is that of the owWyporéxtoves XddrvBes (cf. 
Aischylos’ Prometheus, v. 715), a Caucasian tribe. 
The name of the town Kubacéi, still today famous 
for its metal trade and artcraft, has a completely 
Turkic outlook, < kiibd-ci, koba-ci, with the Altaic 
nomen actoris suff. -¢i from kiibé (WB Qom., Tobot, 
Tara, Cayataj, Kar. . Tr.) ‘coat of mail’; in 
Osman, only kiipd ‘ ear-ring’ exists. This word is 
isolated in Turkic, and probably of Caucasian 
origin (name of this city?). Zirih-garain, as the 
Kubati people are called in Persian, means ‘ makers, 
workers (gar-dn) of coats of mail.—P. 114, top: 
The name of the city is misprinted; it should be 
Maxaé-Qal'a.—Very valuable is Dr. Szeftel’s refer- 
ence to a funerary custom of Turks and Mongols 
(p. 117, top).—P. 125, bottom: not dirghem, but 
dirhem for Arab.-Pers. p&23 < Gr. 8péxun—The 
title gayan (146-7) which the early Russians had 
adopted, will be discussed by me in the 2nd volume. 
—For linguistic reasons, the eponymon of the 
Holy Virgin ‘ PirogoSta’ (147-8) is rather to be 
considered as a popular Russification of Ivpyétwoa 
(Ilupywsticoa) ‘of the Tower’ than of Iapyyopy- 
muooa ‘(Our Lady) of the Consolation’ while the 
latter derivation sounds more convincing for se- 
mantic reasons. But the Russian form is based on 
the oral tradition; it is popular and lacks literary 
foundations. 

Vernadskij mentions (p. 220) that Vsevotod I of 
Kijev ‘ knew five languages, except Russian (proba- 
bly Old-Norse, Greek, Quman, Alanic, and Hun- 
garian).’ I would rather think that he must have 
known—end of the eleventh century—Xazaric, and 
thus Alanic, i.e. Osethi, would fall. Hungarian, 
the language of the Ugri, was probably known to 
him rather than Alanic. Vernadskij could have 
emphasized his point that ‘the social structure 
of Kijevian Russia cannot be identified, without 
further ado, with feudalism’ (220), considering 
the fact that in the last 15 years in Russia, the his- 
torians one after another, seem to discover, or have 





had to discover feudalism, not only in Old-Russia, 
but everywhere in Eurasia.—The name of the 
Saldzuq sultan of Rim (Asia Minor) whom Ver- 
nadskij mentions (p. 229) as ruler during the 
later half of the twelfth century is os cpl Se 
cpl- 3) ‘Izzu-’d-Din Qytydz Arstan II (incorrectly 
quoted by V.), likewise that of his son ¢yVJ! Vhs 
eo Sk Qutbu-’d-Din Melik Sih II; V. writes 
‘ Kotbeddin ’ etc., with a new-Persian vocalization. 
—The enigmatic word Seresird will be discussed in 
the second volume. Vernadskij, when saying ‘ lance- 
flammes khorezmiennes’ (232) evidently thinks of 
a similar weapon mentioned by DzZuvajni in the 
description of the storm of Samarqand by the 
armies of Cingis-Xan.— 

To Jakobson’s article on the authenticity of the 
Slovo everything necessary has been said above. 
It seems to be the last word on this important 
problem. 

In the supplementary note (p. 380), R. O. Jakob- 
son proposes for verse 161 the form Bb Apoy3b 
Thrb of the texts P and A (cf. p. 6), ‘dans un 
corps multiple’ (literally ‘in another body’) in- 
stead of Bb zpb3sb Thrb ‘in a brave body’ as 
given in the two versions (pp. 68 and 172). The 
expression Bb Apoy3b Thab would be a ‘formule 
employée pour désigner le loup-garou.’ This is 
without doubt meant in the original text; and here, 
with the Russians, the same belief is found as with 
the shamanists of Central Asia and Siberia, in 
whose folktales, beliefs, etc., the qubityan (‘ who is 
able to transform, transfigure oneself’) still now- 
adays plays such a significant role. 

The second volume on the Slovo will contain 
chapters on: the poetical art of the Slovo (D. 
Cizevskij), the Oriental elements (K. H. Menges), 
the Scandinavian influences (M. Schlauch), the 
classical influences (C. A. Manning), the reception 
of the Igof-Song in the Anglo-Saxon world (A. 
Yarmolinsky), the Russian epic tradition of the 
eleventh century (R. O. Jakobson and M. Szeftel), 
and Old-Russian versions of the Byzantine épopée 
(H. Grégoire). 

Kari H. MENGES 

CouuMBIA UNIVERSITY. 
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The Gathas of Zarathushtra: Text with a Free 
English Translation. By Irnacu J. S. Tara- 
Bombay, 1947. Pp. xvi-+ 307. 


In the introduction to this book the author sets 
forth his purpose: to give a translation of the 
Gaéas free from the Western and Christian bias of 
previous versions by all other scholars. Whether 
this bias actually exists seems open to some ques- 
tion; this reviewer has never even suspected it. 
One thing, however, is undoubtedly true ; they have 
never drawn any actual spiritual inspiration from 
the Gaéas; and it is the great merit of the book 
under consideration that the author, a devout 
Zoroastrian, feels this inspiration deeply and sets 
it forth admirably ; as he himself puts it (x), ‘ The 
Gathis are spiritual in the fullest sense of the 
word. Therefore, we must never bring down their 
Message to the material level. ... If we see in 
the Gathais only “ cattle-tending ” and “ fodder ” 
and “meadows,” we would lose their inspiration 
completely.’ 

This spirit of deep devotion runs through all 
the author’s introduction. His view of the Am- 
shaspands is true enough as regards the Gafas, 
though this reviewer holds that originally they 
were of an entirely different nature, later spirit- 
ualised (cf. his Foundations of the Iranian 
Religions, Bombay [1929], 16-55). His statement 
that the Ahuna Vairya (Ys. xxvii, 13) is ‘the 
earliest among the Avesta texts’ (5) needs con- 
siderable proof, while his declaration (ix) that 
‘the Gaéic language is easy and free from any 
complexity ’ is more comforting than accurate, and 
is scarcely borne out by his admission (4) that ‘ in 
the course of my own studies I have read nearly 
fifty different versions [of the Ahuna Vairya] made 
by as many scholars’ (his own version is given on 
p- 11), the reasons being (1) their European 
bias and (2) their Christian preoccupations. 

But the author himself seems to have certain 
‘preoccupations.’ Thus in the Ahuna Vairya he 
finds hints at the ‘path of knowledge’ (jidana- 
marga), the ‘path of devotion’ (bhakti-marga), 
and the ‘ path of service’? (sevd-marga—not found 
in Sanskrit; = karma-marga?), which appear to 
suggest purely Indian ideas (22, 27, 29) ; his view 
of the Amshaspands as ‘ Rays or Aspects of the 
Supreme Godhead’ (34) savours of Gnosticism 
and Manichaeism rather than of true Zoroastrian- 


POREWALA. 


ism; his theory that the r’aétav-, the varazana-, 
and the a‘ryaman-, termed by him (109, n.) ‘ Self- 
Reliant, Co-Worker, Friend,’ are ‘the names of 
the three grades of the Disciples of Zara@uStra, 
among whom the first were the highest,’ also seems 
Manichaean, and less probable than their usual 
classification as the nobles, commoners, and 
priests—the three main strata of Zoroastrian 
society; his ingenious arrangement of the Am- 
shaspands so as to form the well-known ‘ Seal of 
Solomon’ (41-2), more accurately the ‘ Magen 
David,’ which is of very late origin (see Jewish 
Encyclopedia viii [1901], 251-2), does not fit the 
more accurate description of them as forming the 
royal court of Ahura Mazda in the Iranian Bunda- 
hisn (cf. A. V. W. Jackson, Zoroastrian Studies, 
New York, 1928, 46) ; the meaning of ‘ wolf’ for 
avastrya- (95) and gr3hma- (119, 121) is scarcely 
correct; how ‘ten mares with a stallion’ mean 
‘senses’ and ‘mind’ (189) is quite unclear to 
me except as a pure assumption (and what becomes 
of the camel?); ratav- is ‘judge’ rather than 
‘spiritual teacher’ or Zoroaster (11, 125) ; driijé 
damdna- (215, 283) is ‘hell’ rather than ‘ abode 
of untruth’ = ‘our mundane world.’ Some of 
his etymologies are quite wrong. Ahura- (Sanskrit 
dsura-), if for *nsu-ro- (but accent !), may indeed 
be connected with awhav- (Sanskrit dsav-) ‘ life’; 
but mazdah- < *mndh-das- or *mndh-dhdas- can 
mean only ‘mindful’ (20) ; and vohav- (Sanskrit 
vasav-) means simply ‘ good,’ an Indo-European 
base *wese- (Avesta *vah-, Sanskrit *vas-) ‘ love’ 
being non-existent (25). 

The translation I have not checked with care, 
since it is admittedly ‘free.? It must be said, 
however, that its blank verse runs smoothly and 
gives the Gaas real poetry in English and makes 
the stanzas truly inspirational. 

The most of my attention has been devoted to 
the text. Here the author seems not to have 
consulted Bartholomae’s Altiranisches Wérterbuch 
(Strasbourg, 1904; his own teacher!) at every step, 
nor his Gaéa’s und heilige Gebete des altiranischen 
Volkes (Halle, 1879), and likewise to have ignored 
Benveniste’s Infinitifs avestiques (Paris, 1935). 
The Gaéa’s is indeed old and is disregarded in the 
Worterbuch, but in its metrical reconstruction it 
still furnishes many valuable suggestions. Further- 
more, numerous variations from Geldner’s text 
have already been noted by Bartholomae. If the 
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author’s emendations are independent, he should 
have said so; if not, he should have given credit 
to his teacher. 

Of unnecessary changes the following may be 
noted: xxix, 5 a®, keep ahurdt @; xxviii, 2 c?, keep 
daidit ; 7 c?, keep sravim arada ; xxx, 1 c1, keep asa 
yeca; 4 b*, keep apdmam anhus; 5 a”, keep varazyo ; 
xxxi, 9 a, keep as (twice) ; 10 a’, keep hi; 15 a’, 
read maénis (Bthl.; maménis, which I do not find 
recorded, would destroy the metre); 18 a”, keep 
gusta; 19 c? and xlvii, 6 b*, keep vanhadu; 21 c’, 
keep -C@; xxxii, 1 b*’, read ma mandi ‘even the 
demons in a fashion’; 4 a‘, keep ydt; 7 a”, keep 
aojov; Xxxiii, 8 c1, keep vd amarataséa; 9 a, keep 
tam ma‘nyiim; 11 c?, keep kahydicit; 12 b?, read 
adoya (Gaa’s, 37) ; 14 c*, keep yaa; xxxiv, 3 a’, 
keep myazdam; 7 a*, keep vaédand; 8 a, keep 
yacsi; 9 at, keep ydt; 10 b*, keep hidam; 11 b’, 
read vaxsta (Ga6a’s, 40); xliii, 3 dt, read a stis 
(Bthl.) ; 4 b?, read tuvam (Gada’s, 42) ; 7 e?, keep 
tanusica ; 9 c®, read viduyé; 12 ct, read uz-iradydi 
(Benveniste, 79); 14 d?, read aza (Bthl., and 
Benveniste, 14) and keep saradand; e*, keep 
mora; 15 ct, keep usydi; xliv, 2 c', keep kaa; 
6 c?, keep d*bqza'ti; 14 bt, keep asdi; 18 d-e, re- 
arrangement of text unnecessary; 19 c’, keep 
ni da'té; xlv, 7 d®, keep narqs; xlvi, 7 a, keep 
dadat; 8 c*, keep ta; 17 a1, read ya6ra azdm; c’, 
read vas-ta ; xlvii, 2 d?, read pta; 3 a, keep ta; 6 b?, 
keep vida'tim ; c?, keep d*bqzanha; xlviii, 6 a, keep 
zi and omit second nd (so Gada’s, 54); 7 a, cf. 
interchange of 1 and ? in Ga@a’s, 54; 1, 3 b?, keep 
cost; li, 2 c?, keep yeéa (the author’s asdica is 
unintelligible to me, besides being unmetrical) ; 
12 a*, keep paratd; 14 a1, keep “rvrada; liii, 3 c’, 
read dstim with Ga0a’s, 63; 5 b?, omit mqz; 7 c’, 
omit the first -éa; *, keep anasat para. 

Among needless excisions one may note: xxix, 
1 a*, ma; 7 b*, hvd; 8 b*, nd; xxxi, 5 b? and 15 c?, 
Ci; XXxii, 1 b®, “rvrazama; 6 a1, ydis; 7 c?, ahi; 
11 a’, -Cit; 12 b?, “rvdrs; xxxiii, 1 c1, h3m; 8 c’, 
vd; xxxiv, 8 b', as; 11 c?, ahi and omit 4; xlvi, 
13 b*, na; li, 3 c?, ahi; 15 c*, -Ca; 21 a, hvd (trans- 
fer to beginning of 2) ; liii, 4 ¢8, m3m badus; 5 c?, 
ya; 6 b*, haca; 8 d', 7; 9 a2, toi. 

On the other hand, what seem to me to be good 
emendations are xxxi, 16 b', addition of visdé and 


excision of vd... va; xxxii, 9 b', yantd (so also 
Bthl.) ; 14 a*, omit ni; xxxiv, 8 b’, aojd; xliii, 1 c’, 
gatdi (so Benveniste, 66); xliv, 2 c?, add daydat 
(so also Bthl., Arische Forschungen ii [ Halle, 
1886], 156); xlv, 3 d*, add fra; xlvi, 1 c?, varazanat 
haca; 6 b?, dgat (so Bthl.) ; 14 c', add sravi; 15 b, 
good, but add fra before srii‘dydi. 

The emendations I myself propose here are very 
few: in xxxii, 6 c*, I suggest Owahmdai asaica (cf. 
Gada’s, 33) ; xxxiv, 1 a*, yaca . . . amaratataméa 
(cf. Gaéa’s, 38); and in liii, 4 a’, tam [zi vd] 
sparadaé nivarani. 

The author’s metrical feeling seems to have 
failed more than once. In xxx, 6 a, one should 
read: 
aya noit aras visyata daévacind hyat is a d?baoma; 

xxxi, 22 b, 
vohii hvd xsabra asam_ vacanha syaodanaica hapti; 

XXxiii, 1 ¢, 
yehyaca hdm@myasaité midahyd yaéa hoi arazva; 

xxxiv, 10a, 
ahya& vanhdus mananhd Ssyaodnd vaocat garabam 

huzratus. 

In liii he has gone especially wild. 
2c, kavaca vistaaspd zarabustris spitamd 

f?rasaostraséa ; 
5d, asa va anyd ainim vivangati tat zi hor 
husanam anhat ; 
6 bed, drajé haca ra6’°md yIm[a] spabusa fra'dim 
dyesé tanvé para vayi-barad“byd dus-x’arabam 
nasat x(u)vadram 
dragvéd*byd djit-ar’taé'byd ands & mana- 
hi(ya)m ahiim marang?duyé ; 
8 cd, huxsa6(a)rais j7naram ramaméa ais dadatu 
Syeitibyd viz'byd 
iratii 73 dvafsé hvd daraza maradyaus mazistd 
mosuca astit 
(cf. Gada’s 63-5). 


Of misprints I have noted the following: xxxi, 
21 at, madda for mazda; xxxiv, 10 a*, garaham 
for garabam; xlvi, 1-b®, airyanmas for a'ryam[a]- 
nas ; xlviii, 4 d2, apanam for apamam ; 10 b*, avhan 
for ajan; li, 2 a1, paouvim for pao“rvim. 

Louis H. Gray 

New York 
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Shotorak. By Jacques MEuNI£. Pp. 77, 42 plates. 
Paris: Les EDITIONS D’ART ET D'HISTOIRE, 
1942. (Mémoires de la Délégation arché- 
ologique francaise en Afghanistan, tome X.) 


Shotorak (‘ Little Camel’) is the name of a 
steep cliff on the right bank of the river Panjshir, 
a few miles downstream from Bégrim, the Kapici 
of old. On it lie the ruins of several Buddhist 
monasteries, one of which had been identified by 
Foucher as the ‘ Monastery of the Chinese Hostages 
of Kanishka.’ The westernmost complex of this 
group was excavated in 1937 by Meunié, and this 
is his report. The monastery commanded a 
magnificent view of the valley, similar to Takht-i- 
Bahi. There was a big rectangular court, sur- 
rounded by colonnades; in it stood one big and 
four small stiipas. <A long hallway led to another 
court of irregular shape where several smaller 
stiipas had been erected without any visible ordez. 
Neither pictures nor maps provide a sufficiently 
clear picture of the whole. 

The lowest storey is all that has remained of 
the main stiipa. It is 8m. square; in the center 
of the front is a projection, obviously the stairs 
that led up to the platform on top of the first 
storey. The other three sides were pierced by three 
niches each. These niches are later additions; the 
walls of the original edifice were discovered behind 
their back walls. The old walls rose from a strong 
moulding; each side was divided by six pilasters 
of little elevation. The moulding rested on a low 
socle of slabs, deep enough to carry the side walls 
of the later niches and to leave a narrow bench 
running around the enlarged building. 

The niches were once filled with statues in 
mortar of which only small fragments have sur- 
vived. To the left of what must have been the 
stairs the stone figure of the Buddha as ascetic 
was found in situ; when it was placed there, it 
was already a damaged piece; its hands had been 
broken off, and put back with the help of iron 
clamps. Head and hands are gone now. 

This is an important discovery; it proves that 
old sculpture was re-used, and this practice is 
borne out by what Meunié found in the small 
stipa F6. Three periods of construction were 
plainly discernible there, and in the last two 
periods old reliefs had been inserted into the then 
new walls. In one case, the socle of an ancient 


statue which probably was injured beyond repair 
was put to serve as a reliquary. In other words, 


the co-existence of slate and of mortar, plaster or 
stucco sculpture in the same stratum does not 
necessarily mean contemporaneity. 

No definite clues to the date of the several 
buildings have been brought to light. So much 
is certain that the monastery was occupied for a 
long time, that it was at least twice destroyed, 
once it seems, by an earthquake, and that it was 
rebuilt. It probably came to a violent end. 

The second part of the book is dedicated to the 
description and iconography of the many pieces 
of sculpture dug up in Shotorak. Most of them 
are fragments, and of slate, the material favored 
by the artists of what is sometimes called the early 
Gandhira school. Their presence in such large 
numbers in Shotorak is interesting, for it proves 
that this School was not confined to Gandhira 
proper, but had spread deeply into Afghanistan. 
The slate for the Shotorak sculptures was quarried 
in the vicinity. As far as style goes, these statues 
and reliefs are clearly on a level with hundreds of 
similar works found farther east. On the whole, 
they are more robust in appearance; the figures 
are rather squarish and stunted, and the tendency 
towards harsh lines and a summary rendering of 
form, present from the outset, became more and 
more pronounced as time went on. It was a rustic 
and provincial art. 

The costumes of some donors and the style leave 
no doubt that these sculptures date from the 
Kushana period, more exactly, from the second 
and third century A.p.; and this is very likely 
the date when the monastery was first built. 

Meunié did an excellent job in identifying the 
various figures and scenes. It must be mentioned 
that he found the first illustration in Gandharan 
art of the Vyaghri jataka; the meditating Bodhi- 
sattva seated upon an elephant is called, somewhat 
hesitantly, Indra on the elephant Airavata (54, 
Pl. xxv); he looks very much like the ‘ Urtyp’ 
of Samantabhadra. 

The figures and heads in mortar, plaster, and 
stucco are in general of higher quality than those 
in stone. This is not surprising, for the same 
observation could be made in all sites from Kapici 
to Taxila. Though their output was tremendous, 
and their performance often slovenly, the modellers 
who worked from the third to fifth century, were 
greater artists than their predecessors. 


Lupwic BACHHOFER 
UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
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Life in Ancient India as Depicted in the Jain 
Canons (with Commentaries). An adminis- 
trative, economic, social and geographical 
survey of Ancient India based on the Jain 
canons. By J. C. Jain. Pp. 420. Bombay: 
New Boox Company, 1947. 


This is a very important contribution to our 
knowledge of ancient India. It should do much 
to eliminate errors that are made so often in 
sweeping statement that ignore Jain literature. 
To be sure, many of the Agamas are not yet easily 
accessible, but there are several Jain Prakrit lexi- 
cons that can be consulted easily. The merit of 
this work is that is covers the Agamas thoroughly, 
even those that have not yet been printed. 

Section I deals with the Jain community (I do 
not think ‘church’ a happy term for the Jain 
organization) and the Jain canon. This is a con- 
venient summary, though it does not offer much 
that is new. The most valuable information is in 
Sections II-IV, which treat conditions of actual 
daily life and include much new material. Almost 
every phase of life is discussed: administration, 
finances, military organization, economic aspects, 
social organization, the family, position of women, 
education, arts and sciences, religion, manners and 
customs. The material is documented in great 
detail, though sometimes it is necessary to hunt 
too long for the original of an ‘ ibid.’ or an ‘ op. 
cit.” I would not agree with the author in all of 
his interpretations; e.g. in the list of 18 guilds 
(109). I can not imagine why he interprets 
ganchiya as ‘towel-seller.. The Desinamamala 


(2.84) defines it as varuda, which is a ‘ cane- 
splitter.” The word occurs in both Gujarati and 
Marathi and still applies to workers in cane. Prof. 
Jain interprets varuda as ‘rope-maker’ with a 
reference to the Vyavaharabhasya, which is not 
available to me. Ghdiico occurs in Gujarati and 
means a ‘ worker in bamboo; a mat-maker.’ The 
Pk. gandhavva is interpreted by Prof. Jain as 
‘perfumer,’ but surely it is gandharva ‘ musician.’ 
But, though one may differ on many details such 
as these, the important thing is that source 
references are given. 

Section V deals with geographical material, with 
a useful geographical lexicon wherein identifica- 
tions of ancient names with modern places are 
made as far as possible. Its division into two 
alphabetical sections with the same page-heading 
diminishes its convenience, however. Section VI 
is ‘Some Important Kings and Dynasties’ and is 
another handy summary. 

The Index of ‘ important’ Prakrit and Sanskrit 
words is very limited and should have been much 
enlarged. Since one of the merits of the work 
is its citation of the words in the original texts, 
it should have been made possible to locate these 
words. 

The book is one that should be consulted not 
only by students of Jainism, but by every student 
of ancient Indian society. For that reason it is 
unfortunate that its price makes it practically 
prohibitive except for libraries. Few individuals 
who can afford to pay 35 rupees for a book come 
within the category of students and scholars. 


HELEN M. JOHNSON 
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NOTES OF THE SOCIETY 


FROM THE EDITORS 


The constantly rising cost of manufacturing the 
JOURNAL can be offset to a slight extent by ensuring 
that typescripts sent to the printer be as legible and 
easily handleable as possible. The editors would remind 
contributors that the directions for the preparation of 
copy, as published in the JOURNAL 61. 306-10, were 
meant to go some way towards achieving this end, as 
well as towards a desirable uniformity in mechanical 
style. Attention is called particularly to the following 
directions: 

(1) All copy must be double-spaced throughout, in- 
cluding footnotes and all quotations; triple-spaced is 
even better. 

(2) Paper of standard size (83 X 11 inches) and good, 
heavy quality must be used. 

(3) Wide margins must be left. 


(4) The original typescript (not a carbon copy) must 
be submitted. 

(5) As few corrections as possible should appear in 
the copy submitted; retype, if many corrections appear 
on a page. 


Two new directions seem necessary: 


(6) Do not make corrections on small bits of paper 
and paste them on the copy; experience has shown that, 
however securely fixed they may seem to be, some of 
them inevitably drop off in the course of handling by 
printer, author, and editors. 

(7) Use a new or fairly new typewriter ribbon in 
preparing copy, and keep the letters on the typewriter 
clean throughout the process of typing. 

Contributors will please note and follow with all care 
the directions and information on the new form of slip 
that accompanies galley proofs sent to them. 





NOTES OF OTHER SOCIETIES 


The American Council of Learned Societies has de- 
posited with the Secretary of its Committee on Indic 
and Iranian Studies a small revolving sum to pay for 
petty-cash orders for microfilm required by scholars and 
institutions in Pakistan, India, Ceylon, Nepal, Tibet, and 
the countries of Southeast Asia. Material to be copied 
must be of scholarly research value and must be made 
available in the Library of Congress or in other American 


institutions, subject to the rules governing filming of 
documents in the Library of Congress. The person or 
institution receiving the film may send payment in 
dollars if convenient. 

Requests for film-copy should be sent to Dr. Horace I. 
Poleman, Library of Congress, Washington 25, D.C., 
U.S. A. 








